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THE ENGLISH FARMER. 


Tuere are few things which give one 
such a feeling of the prosperity of the coun- 
try, as seeing the country people pour into 
a large town on market-day. There they 
come, streaming along all the roads that 
lead to it from the wide country round. 
The foot-paths are filled with a hardy and 
homely succession of pedestrians, men and 
women, with their baskets on their arms, 
containing their butter, eggs, apples, mush- 
rooms, walnuts, nuts, elderberries, black- 
berries, bundles of herbs, young pigeons, 
fowls, or whatever happens to be in season. 
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There are boys and girls, too, similarly 
loaded, and also with baskets of birds’ nests 
in spring, cages of young birds, and old 
birds, baskets of tame rabbits, and bunches 
of cowslips, primroses, and all kinds of flow- 
ers and country productions imaginable. 
The carriage-road is equally alive with 
people riding and driving along; farmers 
and country-gentlemen, country clergymen, 
parish overseers, and various other person- 
ages, drawn to the market-town by some 
real or imagined business, are rattling for- 
ward on horseback, or in carriages of 
various kinds, gigs, and spring-carts, and 
carts without springs. There are carriers’ 
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wagons, and covered carts without end, 
many of them showing from their open 
fronts whole troops of women snugly 
seated ; while their dogs, chained beneath, 
go struggling and barking along, pushing 
their heads forward in their collars every 
minute as if they would hang themselves. 
This in the morning ; and in the afternoon 
you see them pouring out again, and di- 
recting their course to many a far-off 
hamlet and old-fashioned abode. But there 
is a wide difference between coming in 
and going out. The wagons and carts go 
heavily and soberly, for they are laden 
with good, solid commodities, groceries and 
draperies, mops, brushes, hardware and 
crockery, newspapers for the politicians, 
and sundry parcels of teas, sugars and 
soaps, and such et-ceteras, for the village 
shops; but the farmers go riding and 
driving out three times as fast as they 
came in, for they are primed with good 
dinners and strong beer. They have chaf- 
fered, and smoked, and talked with the 
great graziers and the great corn-factors, 
and their horses are full of corn, too, and 

they go, in fours and fives, filling the 


awa 
while width of the road, and raising a 
dust, if there be the least dust to be raised, 
or making the mud fly in all directions ; 
away they go, talking all together, while 
their horses are trotting at such a pace, as, 
one would think, would shake the very 


teeth out of their heads. The sober foot- 
people, who are trudging homeward more 
soberly than they came, say, as they fly 
past, “ One would n’t think times very bad 
neither.” And the carriers hold their 
horses’ heads as they rush past, and smil- 
ing significantly, say, just as they are 
gone past—“ Well done, my lads! that’s 
it; go it, my lads, go it! Yo riden, though 
your horses go a-foot !” 

There is no class of men, if times are 
but tolerably good, that enjoy themselves 
so highly as farmers. They are little 
kings. Their concerns are not huddled 
into a corner, as those of the town trades- 
man are. In town, many a man who turns 
thousands of pounds per week, is hemmed 
in close by buildings, and cuts no figure at 
all. A narrow shop, a contracted ware- 
house, without an inch of room besides to 
turn him, on any hand; without a yard, 
a stable, or outhouse of any description ; 
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perhaps hoisted aloft, up three or four pair 
of dirty stairs, is all the room that the 
wealthy tradesman can often bless himself 
with; and there, day after day, month 
after month, year after year, he is to be 
found, like a bat in a hole of a wall, or 
toad in the heart of a stone, or of an oak 
tree. Spring, and summer, and autumn, 
go round; sunshine and flowers spread 
over the world ; the sweetest breezes blow, 
the sweetest waters murmur along the 
vales ; but they are all lost upon him, he 
is the doleful prisoner of Mammon, and so 
he lives and dies. The farmer would not 
take the wealth of the world on such terms. 
His concerns, however small, spread them- 
selves out in a pleasant amplitude both to 
his eye and heart. His house stands in 
its own stately solitude; his offices and 
outhouses stand round extensively, without 
any stubborn and limiting contraction ; his 
acres stretch over hill and dale; there his 
flocks and herds are feeding; there his 
laborers are toiling ;—he is a king and sole 
commander there. He lives amongst the 
purest air and the most delicious quiet. 
Often when I see those healthy, hardy, 
full-grown sons of the soil going out of 
town, I envy them the freshness and the 
repose of the spots to which they are going. 
Ample, old-fashioned kitchens, with their 
chimney-corners of the true, projecting, 
beamed and seated construction, still re- 
maining ; blazing fires in winter, shining 
on suspended hams and flitches, guns sup- 
ported on hooks above, dogs basking on 
the hearth below ; cool, shady parlors in 
summer, with open windows, and odors 
from garden and shrubbery blowing in; 
gardens wet with purest dews, and hum- 
ming at noon-tide with bees; and green 
fields and verdurous trees, or deep wood- 
lands lying all round, where a hundred 
rejoicing voices of birds or other creatures 
are heard, and winds blow to and fro, full 
of health and life-enjoyment. How envi- 
able do such places seem to the fretted 
spirits of towns, who are compelled, not 
only to bear their burden of cares, but to 
enter daily into the public strife against 
selfish evil and ever-spreading corruption. 
When one calls to mind the simple abun- 
dance of farm-houses, their rich cream and 
milk, and unadulterated butter, and bread 
grown upon their own lands, sweet as that 
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which Christ broke, and blessed as he 

ve to his disciples ; their fruits ripe and 
fresh plucked from the sunny wall, or the 
garden bed, or the pleasant old orchard ; 
when one casts one’s eye upon, or calls to 
one’s memory the aspect of these houses, 
many of them so antiquely picturesque, or 
so bright-looking and comfortable, in deep 
retired valleys, by beautiful streams, or 
amongst fragrant woodlands, one cannot 
help saying, with King James of Scotland, 
when he met Johnny Armstrong :— 


What want these knaves that a king should have ? 


But they are not outward and surround- 
ing advantages merely, which give zest to 
the life of the farmer. He is more proud 


of it,and more attached to it, than any 
other class of men, be ow 


who they 
may, are of theirs. The whole heart, soul 
and being of the farmer are in his pro- 
fession. The members of other professions 
and trades, however full they may be of 
their concerns, have their mouths tied up 
by the etiquette of society. A man is not 
allowed to talk of his trade concerns except 
at the risk of being laughed at, and being 
set down as an egotistic ignoramus. But 
who shall laugh at or scout the farmer for 
talking of his concerns? Of nothing else 
does he, in nine cases out of ten, think, 
talk, or care. And though he may be 
called a bore by all other classes, what 
concerns it him ? for other classes are just 
as great bores to him; and he seeks not 
their company. The farmers are a large 
class, and they associate and converse 
principally with each other. “ Their talk 
is of bullocks,” it is true, but to them it is 
the most interesting talk of all. What is 
so delightful to them as to meet at each 
other’s houses, and to talk of markets, 
rents, tithes, new improvements, and the 
promise of crops? To walk over their 
lands of a Sunday afternoon together, and 
pronounce on the condition of growing corn, 
turnips and grass ; on this drainage, or that 
neighbor’s odd management; on the appear- 
ance of sheep, ca‘tle and horses. And this 
is to be excused, and, in a great degree, to be 
admired. For those are no artificial objects 
on which they expend their lives and 
souls; they are the delightful things of 
nature on which they: operate ; and nature 
operates with them in all their labors, and 
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sweetens them to their spirits. This is 
the grand secret of their everlasting attach- 
ment to, and enjoyment of agricultural life. 
They work with nature, and only modulate 
and benefit by her functions, as she takes 
up, quickens, and completes the work of 
their hands. There is a living principle 
in all their labors, which distinguishes 
them from most other trades. The earth 
gives its strength to the seed they throw 
into it—to the cattle that walk upon it. 
The winds blow, the waters run for them; 
the very frosts and snows of winter give 
salutary checks to the rankness of vegeta- 
tion, and lighten the soil, and destroy what 
is noxious for them; and every principle 
of animal and vegetable existence and or- 
ganization codperates to support and enrich 
them. There is a charm in this which 
must last while the spirit of man feels the 
stirrings of the spirit and power of God 
around him. It may be said that rude 
farmers do not reason on these things in 
this manner. No, in many, too many, in- 
stances I grant it; but they feel. There 
is scarcely any bosom so cloddish but feels 
more or less of this ; and by no other cause 
can an explanation be given of the enthu- 
siasm of farmers for their préfession. It is 
not because they can sooner enrich them- 
selves by it—that they are more indepen- 
dent in it—that they have greater social 
advantages in it. In all these particulars, 
the balance is in favor of the active and 
enterprising tradesman ; but it is this charm 
which has infused its sweetness into the 
bosoms of all rural people in all ages of the 
world. From the days of the patriarchs to 
the present, what expressions of delight 
the greatest minds have uttered on behalf 
of such a life. Think of Homer, Theo- 
critus, Virgil and Horace, of Cicero, and 
of the many great men who have devoted 
themselves with such eagerness to it. 
That farmers are as intelligent as a par- 
allel grade of society in large towns, I do 
not mean to assert; that they are as truly 
aware of, and as united to defend, their 
real interests, I will assert as little. Their 
solitary and isolated mode of existence 
weighs against them in these points; but 
that they have generally a sounder moral- 
ity than a similar class of townsmen, is 
indisputable. They have a simplicity of 
mind, as well as manners, that is more 
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than an equivalent for the polish and con- 


ventional customs of society, and with this, 
a cordiality that is very delightful, and 
very rarely now to be found—the good, 
homely heartiness of Old English days. 
They, indeed, so vividly enjoy the com- 
mon blessings of life, from their vigorous 
health, and unvitiated appetites, as well as 
from the cravings of their inner being, 
finding their food in the daily communion 
with nature, instead of that book-knowl- 
edge which is so extensively diffused 
through all classes of the city, and which, 
too commonly, while it quickens the intel- 
lect, and widens the sphere of observation, 
I am sorry to say, deadens the human 
ee. and distorts the heart—that 
they make so much of their kindness ap- 
pear in heaping upon you bodily comforts 
and refreshments as is often truly ludicrous. 
They would have you eat and drink for- 
ever. One meal succeeds to another, with 


a profusion and an importunity of hospi- 
tality that are overwhelming. They eat 
their bread with a sweetness and a capacity, 
generated by their active and laborious 
habits, that we, who lead more sedentary 


lives, and with minds and energies dissi- 
pated by a hundred objects unknown to 
them, have no idea of. People of all 
other classes place a great portion of their 
happiness in giving and eating great 
feasts; but a farmer seems to think all 
the good things of life are involved in 
feasting, and would feast you, not once a 
year, but every day, and all day long, if he 
could. 

Let us just glance at the routine of one 
day of good fellowship, such as is seen in 
farm-houses where there is plenty, and yet 
no great pretence to gentility. We have 
seen many such scenes. 

The farmer invites his friends to dine 
with him. He will have a party. Sup- 
pose it at some period of the year when 
he is least busy ; for his engagements de- 
pending on the progress of the seasons, 
and his whole wealth being at the mercy 
of the elements, he cannot postpone his 
duties, but must take them as they fall out. 
Suppose it then just before the commence- 
ment of hay-harvest, for then he has a 
short pause between the putting in of his 
last crop of potatoes or corn, shutting up 
nis fields, and clearing his green-corn 
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lands, and that moment when the: firs, 
scythe enters his hay-fields, when a course 
of arduous and anxious labors begins, that 
will not cease till his crops ate safely 
housed,—hay, corn, beans, peas and pota- 
toes. Suppose, at this pause in the grow- 
ing time of summer, or after harvest, or 
amid the festive days of Christmas, he 
feels himself comparatively at leisure, in 
good spirits, and disposed to enjoy himself. 
He and his wife arrange their plans. In- 
vitations are sent. On market-day he lays 
in all necessaries, tea, coffee, prime cuts 
of beef and other meat ; wine and spirits ; 
sugar and spices. At home there is busy 
preparation. His garden is cleaned u 
an operation of rare occurrence with a 
busy farmer, who thinks so much of his 
fields that he thinks but little of his garden. 
His stables and his rick-yard are put in 
order. The very manes and tails of his 
horses are trimmed ; for all will have te pass 
under the critical notice of his friends, and 
he feels his professional character at stake. 
In the house there is equal activity. There 
is a world of cleaning and setting in order. 
Floors are scoured. The best carpets are 
put down. This room is found to want 
fresh staining ; painting wants doing here 
and there, both within and without. Trees 
also want nailing and trimming on the 
walls ; and it is probable there may want 
some spout repairing, or tiles renewing, 
that have often been talked of, but never 
could have time found for their doing. 
The house, and all about it, look fifty per 
cent. the better. The neatly cleaned walks 
and closely mown grass-plots ; the brightly 
cleaned windows, and the scarlet curtains, 
and the purely white blinds seen within, 
give an air of completeness that is very 
satisfactory. 

And then, within, begin the mighty pre- 
parations of the feast. Geese, turkeys, 
ducks and fowls are killed and pulled, and 
part are cooked, and part are made ready 
for cooking. If the farmer shoots, and it 
be the season, there are hares and rabbits, 

heasants and partridges, brought to the 
Cole: if he B not, he makes friends 
with the keeper, who occasionally takes a 
social pipe and glass with him; or he 
makes a direct request to his landlord for 
this indulgence. Hams are boiled, pies 
are made, puddings of the richest compo 
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sition are put together. If it be Christmas, 
loud is the chopping of meat for mince- 
pies, busy the mixing of .spices, and the 
washing and picking of currants and rai- 
sins; and pork-pies and sausages of most 
savory and approved manipulation, are 
raised into material existence. If the suck- 
ing-pig escapes whipping—and we hope no 
honest farmer is now cruel enough for this 
operation—creams and syllabubs do not: 
they are whipped, not to death, but into 
life. There are blanc-mange and jellies, 
crystalline and fragrant; clouted creams, 
and cream of strawberries, raspberries, .and 
I know not what melting and delicious 
things. And, O! such cheesecakes, and 
such patties, and such little cakes of various 
names and natures, for tea, and entremets, 
and dessert. I see the oven-door open and 
shut, as the iron tray of nicely laden patty- 
pans goes into the oven, or comes out with 
a rich perfection, and with odors most de- 
licious, most mouth-melting, most inex- 
pressible! The good and skilful dame, 
and the no less skilful and comely daugh- 
ters, if she have them, and they are grown up 
to years of discretion in these delicate and 
culinary arts—what is not their depth of 
occupation! What glowing looks are 
theirs; what speculations; what contriv- 
ances and anticipations! I would fain 
take an easy chair in some cool corner of 
this milk-and-honey-flowing kitchen, and 
watch all their sweet employment, and 
hear all their sweet words in a grateful si- 
lence. But they are far from the end of 
their labors. Nuts, walnuts, apples and 
pears, and other fruit, according as the 
season may be, are produced from their 
stores, or from the sunny walls and trees, 
wiped from every trace of mould or dust 
from the store-room, and placed in their 
proper receivers of glass, or china, or pos- 
sibly of plate. The discovery of the rich- 
est cheese in the whole cheese-room is to be 
made by tasting; butter is to be moulded 
in small cakes, and imprinted with patterns 
of the deepest and most elegant figure, and 
a thousand other things made, or done, of 
which the tasting were to be desired rather 
than the catalogue to be particularized ; 
for, wonderful and manifold are all thy 
works, O thou accomplished spouse of a 
wealthy farmer ! 

What dainties has that greater oven re- 





ceived into its more capacious cavern ? 
Bread of the most exquisite fineness; and 
pies of varied character—fruit, pork, beef- 
steak and giblet—if in Devon or Cornwall, 
sweet giblet, a pie that all England besides 
knows not of; figgy-bread, and saffron- 
cake of siohentient Welliiace and taste. 

And then, comes the great day! The 
guests are invited to dinner ; but they have 
been enjoined to come early, and they come 
early with a vengeance. They will not 
come as the guests of night-loving citizens 
and aristocrats come, at from six to nine in 
the evening :—no, at ten and eleven in the 
morning you shall see their faces, that 
never yet were ashamed of daylight, and 
that tell of fresh air and early hours. 
Then come rattling in sundry vehicles 
with their cargoes of men and women; 
lively salutations are exchanged ; the horses 
are led away to the stables, and the guests 
into the house to doff great-coats and 
cloaks, hats and bonnets, and sit down to 
luncheon. And there it is ready set out. 
“ They Il want something after their 
drive,” says the host. “ To be sure,” says 
the hostess ; and there is plenty, in truth. 
A boiled ham, a neat’s tongue ; a piece of 
cold beef; fowls and beef-steak pie ; tarts 
and bread, cheese and butter; coffee for 
the ladies, and fine old ale for the gentle- 
men. 

“Now do help yourselves,” exclaims 
the host from one end of the table ; “ I am 
sure you must be very hungry after such 
a ride.” “I am sure you must, indeed,” 
echoes the hostess from the other; while a 
dozen voices cry all at once, “ O, really, I 
don’t think I can touch a bit. We got break- 
fast the moment before we set off ;” and alf 
the time, deep are the incisions made into: 
the various viands ; and plentifully heaped’ 
are plates ; and bright liquor is poured into 
glasses; and a great deal of talk of this 
and that, and inquiries after this and that 
person go on ;—a hearty luncheon is made, 
and the gentlemen are ready to set out and 
look about them. They are warned b 
the hostess to remember that dinner wi 
be on the table at one o’clock—* exactly 
at one!” and assuming hats and sticks 
away they go. 

While they Fe nie the farm, and 
pass learned judgments on land, cattle and 
crops, and make besides excursions inte 
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neighboring lands, to some particular ex- 
periment in management, or extraordinary 
roduction of combined art and nature, our 

ostess shows her female friends her dairy, 
her cheese-room, her poultry-yard, and 
discussions as scientific, are going on, on 
the best modes of fattening calves, rearing 
turkey broods, and on the most approved 
manipulations of cheese and butter. The 
quantities produced from a certain’ number 
of cows are compared, and many wonders 
expressed that lands of apparent equality 
of richness should, some, yield little butter 
and much cheese, and others, little cheese 
and much butter—facts, well known to all 
such ladies, but not easy of explanation by 
heads that pretend to see further into the 
heart of a difficulty than they do. A walk 
is, probably, proposed and undertaken 
through the garden and orchard, and flow- 
ers and fruits are descanted on; and all 
this time, in the house, roasting, and boil- 
ing, and baking, are going on gloriously. 
Savory steams are rolling about under 
the ceilings; busy damsels, with faces 
rosier than ever, are running, to and fro, 
on the floors; stable-boys are turned into 
knife-cleaners, and plough-lads into peelers 
of potatoes, and watchers of boiling pots, 
and turnspits. 

The hour arrives; and a sound of loud 
voices, somewhere at hand, announces that 
our agricultural friends are returned punc- 
tually to their time, with many a joke on 
the fears of their ladies’ tongues. Not 
that they seemed to want any dinner—no, 
por made such a luncheon ; but they had 
such a natural fear of being scolded. 
Well, here they all are ;—and here are the 
ladies all in full dress. Hands that have 
been handling prime stock, or rooting in 
the earth, or thrust into hay-ricks and 
corn-heaps, are washed, and down they sit 
to such a dinner as might satisfy a crew 
of shipwrecked men. There are seldom 
— your “ wishy-washy soups,” except 
it be very cold weather, and seldom more 
than two courses; but then they are 
courses! All of the meat kind seems set 
on the table at once. Off go the covers, 
and what a perplexing, but unconsumable, 
variety! Such pieces of roast beef, veal, 
and lamb; such hams, and turkeys, and 
geese ; such game, and pies of pigeons or 
other things equally good, with vegetables 





of all kinds m season—peas, potatoes 
cauliflowers, kidney-beans, lettuces, and 
whatever the season can produce. The 
most potent of ale and porter, the most 
crysta line and cool water, are free] sup 
plied, and wine for those that will. Whe, 
these things have had ample respect paid 
to them, they vanish, and the table is coy- 
ered with plum-puddings and fruit tarts, 
cheesecakes, syllabubs, and all the nick. 
nackery of whipped creams and jellies that 
female invention can produce. And then, 
a dessert of equal profusion. Why should 
we tantalize ourselves with the vision of 
all those nuts, walnuts, almonds, raisins, 
fruits and confections? Enough that. they 
are there; that the wine circulates—goose- 
berry and damson—malt and birch—elder- 
flower and cowslip ; and loud is the clamor 
of voices, male and female. If there be 
not quite so much refinement of tone and 
manner, quite so much fastidiousness of 
phrase and action, as in some other places, 
there is at least more hearty laughter, more 
natural jocularity, and many a 


Random shot of country wit, 


as Burns calls it. A vast talk there is 
of all the country round; every strange 
circumstance, every incident and change 
of condition, and new alliance amongst 
their mutual friends and acquaintances, 
pass under review. The ladies withdraw, 
and the gentlemen draw together; spirits 
take place of wine, and pipes are lighted. 
We know what subjects will interest them 
—farming improvements and _politics— 
and so it goes till tea-time. 

When summoned to tea, there are ad- 
ditional faces. The pastor and his wife, 
perhaps a son and daughter, or daughters, 
are there; and there is the clerk, too— 
the very model of respect and reverence 
towards his clerical superior. Whatever 
that learned authority asserts, this zealous 
and “ dearly-beloved Moses” testifies. He 
calls attention to what the vicar says, he 
repeats with great satisfaction his sayings. 
There, too, is the surgeon, and often the 
veterinary surgeon, especially as he also 
is often a farmer, and in intercourse with 
all the farmers far and near. This may 
seem an odd jumble of ranks, but it is no 
more odd than true. Who that has seen 
anything of rural life, has not seen odder 
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medleys? Besides, money in all grades 
of society can do miracles. There are 
clergymen in many parishes, who maintain 
their own ideas of dignity, and seldom 
move out of the circle of squires and 
dames; but there are others, and in per- 
fectly rural districts, there are abundance 
of others, that know how to mix more freely 
with the yeomanry of their flocks, and lose 
nothing either. If they respect themselves, 
they insure the respect, and, what is better, 
the attachment of their hearers. 

But the vicar’s presence, on such a day, 
is felt. There is a more palpable approxi- 
mation towards silence—a drawing tighter 
of the reins of conversational freedom. 
The great talkers of after-dinner are now 
become great listeners, and often, on such 
occasions, I have seen a scene worthy of 
the sound sense of English yeomen; for 
the pastor addresses his observations and 
inquiries now to this individual, and now 
to that, and now converses in a tone of 
pleasant humor with the ladies, so that you 
may often hear as sober discussions on the 
passing topics of the day, and on the pros- 
pects of the country, and especially of that 
part of it to which they belong, delivered 
in a homely manner perhaps, but with a 
discrimination and practical knowledge 
that are very gratifying. And on the part 
of the females, you shall see so many 
symptoms of good-heartedness and real 
matronly mind, as make you feel that 
sense, soul, and true cunaethian, are of no 
particular grade, or particular style of life. 

But there must be a dance for the young, 
and there are cards for the more sedate ; 
and then again, to a supper as profuse, 
with its hot game, and fowls, and fresh 
pastry, as if it had been the sole meal 
cooked in the house that day. The pastor 
and his company depart; all begin to talk 
of parting, and are loth to part, till it grows 
late; and they have, some of them, six or 
seven miles to go, perhaps, on a pitch-dark 
night, through by-ways, and with roads 
not to be boasted of. All at once, however, 
up rise the men to go, for their wives, who 
asked and looked with imploring eyes in 
vain, now show themselves cloaked and 
bonneted, and the carriages are heard with 
gtinding wheels at the door. There is a 

oisterous shaking of hands, a score of in- 
vitations to come and do likewise. given to 
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their entertainers, and they mount and 
away! When you see the blackness of 
the night, and perceive at what a rate they 
drive away, you expect nothing else than 
to hear, the next day, that they have dash- 
ed their vehicles to atoms against some 
post, or precipitated themselves into some 
quarry ; but all is right. They best know 
their own capabilities, and are at home, 
safe and sound. 

Such is a specimen of the festivities of 
what may be called the middle and sub- 
stantial class of farmers; and the same 
thing holds, in degree, to the very lowest 
grade of them. The smallest farmer will 
bring you out the very best he has; he 
will spare nothing on a holiday occasion; 
and his wife will present you with her 
simple slice of cake, and a glass of current 
or cowslip wine, with an empressement, and 
a welcome, that, you feel to the heart, is 
real, and a bestowal of real pleasure to the 
offerer. 





SIR RICHARD ARKWRIGHT AND THE COT: 
TON MANUFACTURE. 

WE propose to give some account of an 
individual, whose rise from a very humble 
origin to affluence and distinction, was the 
result of his persevering attention to the 
improvement of the machinery ee 
in one of the most important branches of 
manufacture, and whose name is intimately 
connected with the recent history of the 
commercial greatness of his country. We 
allude to the celebrated Sir Ricnarp Arx- 
wricut. Arkwright was born December 
23, 1732, at Preston, in Lancashire, Eng- 
land. His parents were very poor, and 
he was the youngest of a family of thir- 
teen children ; so that we may suppose the 
school education he received, if he ever 
was at school at all, was extremely limited. 
Indeed, but little learning would probably 
be deemed necessary for the profession to 
which he was bred, that of a barber. This 
business he continued to follow till he 
was nearly thirty years of age; and this 
first geriod. of his history is of course ob- 
scure enough. About the year 1760, how- 
ever, or soon after, he gave up shaving, 
and commenced business as an itinerant 
dealer in hair, collecting the commodity 
by travelling up and down the country, 
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and then, after he had dressed it, selling it 
again to the wig-makers, with whom he 
very soon acquired the character of keep- 
ing a better article than any of his rivals 
in the same trade. He had obtained pos- 
session, too, we are told, of a secret method 
of drying the hair, by which he doubtless 
contrived to augment his profits; and per- 
haps, in his accidental acquaintance with 
this little piece of chymistry, we es A find 
the germ of that sensibility he soon began 
to manifest to the value of new and un- 
— inventions in the arts, and of 

is passion for patent-rights and the plea- 
sures of monopoly. 

It would appear that his first efforts in 
mechanics, as has happened in the case of 
many other ingenious men, was an at- 
tempt to discover the perpetual motion. 
It was in inquiring after a person to make 
him some wheels for a project of this kind, 
that, in the latter part of the year 1767, 


he got acquainted with a clockmaker of 
the name of Kay, then residing at War- 
rington, with whom it is certain that he 
remained for a considerable time after 
closely connected. From this moment we 
may date his entrance upon a new career. 


he manufacture of cotton cloths was 
introduced into England only towards the 
end of the seventeenth century; although 
stuffs, improperly called Manchester cot- 
tons, had been fabricated nearly three cen- 
turies before, which, however, were made 
entirely of wool. It is generally thought 
that the first attempt at the manufacture 
of cotton goods in Europe did not take 
place until the end of the fifteenth century, 
when the art was introduced into Italy. 
Before this, the only cottons known had 
been imported from the East Indies. 

The English cottons, for many years 
after the introduction of the manufacture, 
had only the weft of cotton, the warp or 
longitudinal threads of the cloth being of 
linen. It was conceived to be impractica- 
ble to spin the cotton with a sufficiently 
hard twist to make it serviceable for this 
latter purpose. Although occasionally ex- 
ported, too, in small quantities, the manu- 
factured goods were chiefly consumed at 
home. It was not till about the year 1760 
that any considerable demand for them 
arose abroad. 

But about this time the exportation of 
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cottons, both to the Continent and to Amer 
ica, began to be carried on on a larger 
scale, and the manufacture, of course, re- 
ceived a corresponding impulse. The 
thread had hitherto been spun. entirely, as 
it still continues to be in India, by the 
tedious process of the distaff and spindle, 
the spinner drawing out only a single 
thread ata time. But as the demand for 
the manufactured article continued to in- 
crease, a greater and greater scarcity of 
weft was experienced, till, at last, although 
there were 50,000 spindles constantly at 
work in Lancashire, each occupying an 
individual spinner, they were found quite 
insufficient to supply the quantity of thread 
required. The weavers generally, in those 
days, had the weft they used spun for them 
by the females of their family; and now 
“those weavers,” says Mr. he in his 
History of the Cotton Benatitenne, “ whose 
families could not furnish the necessary 
supply of weft, had their spinning done by 
their neighbors, and were obliged to pay 
more for the spinning than the price al- 
lowed by their masters; and even with 
this disadvantage, very few could procure 
weft enough to keep themselves constantly 
employed. It was no uncommon thing for 
a weaver to walk three or four miles in the 
morning, and call on five or six spinners, 
before he could collect weft to serve him 
for the remainder of the day; and when 
he wished to weave a piece in a shorter 
time than usual, a new riband or gown 
was necessary to quicken the exertions of 
the spinner.” 

It was natural, in this state of things, 
that attempts should be made to contrive 
some method of spinning more effective . 
than that which had hitherto been in use; 
and, in fact, several ingenious individuals 
seem to have turned their attention to that 
subject. Long before this time, indeed, 
spinning by machinery liad been thought 
of by more than one speculator. A Mr. 
Wyatt, of Litchfield, is stated to have 
actually invented an apparatus for that 
purpose so early as the year 1733, and to 
have had factories built and filled with his 
machines, both at Birmingham and North- 
ampton. These undertakings, however, 
not being successful, the machines were 
allowed to perish, and no model or descrip- 
tion of them was preserved. There was 
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also a Mr. Laurence Earnshaw, of Mot- 
tram, in Cheshire, of whom “it is re- 
corded, that in the year 1753, he invented 
a machine to spin and reel cotton at one 
operation, which he showed to his neigh- 
bors, and then destroyed it, through the 
generous apprehension that he might de- 
prive the poor of bread; a mistake, but a 
benevolent one. 

It was in the year 1767, as we have 
mentioned, that Arkwright became ac- 
quainted with Kay. In 1768 the two 
friends appeared together at Preston, and 
immediately began to occupy themselves 
busily in the erection of a machine for the 
spinning of cotton-thread, of which they 
had brought a model with them. They 
had prevailed upon a Mr. Smalley, who is 
described to have been a liquor merchant 
and painter of that place, to join them in 
their speculation; and the room in which 
the machine was fixed was the parlor of 
the dwelling-house attached to the free 
grammar-school, the use of which Smalle 
had obtained from his friend the school- 
master. At this time Arkwright was so 
poor that, an election contest having taken 
place in that town of which he was a bur- 
gess, it is asserted that his friends or party, 
were obliged to subscribe to get him a 
decent suit of clothes before they could 
bring him into the poll-room. As soon as 
the election was over, he and Kay left 
Preston, and carrying with them their 
model, betook themselves to Nottingham, 
the apprehension of the hostility of the 
people of Lancashire to the attempt he 
was making to introduce spinning by ma- 
chinery having, as Arkwright himself af- 
terwards stated, induced him to take this 
step. On arriving at Nottingham, he first 
made arrangements with Messrs Wrights, 
the bankers, for obtaining the necessary 
supply of capital; but they, after a short 
time, having declined to continue their 
advances, he took his model to Messrs. 
Need and Strutt, stocking weavers of that 
place, the latter of whom was a particularly 
Ingenious man, and well qualified, from 
his scientifie acquirements, of which he 
had possessed himself under many disad- 
vantages, to judge of the adaptation of the 
new machinery to its proposed object. An 
Inspection of it perfectly satisfied him of 
its great value; and he and Mr. Need 
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immediately agreed to enter into partner- 
ship with Arkwright, who accordingly, in 
1769, took out a patent for the machine as 
its inventor. A spinning-mill, driven by 
horse power, was at the same time erected 
and filled with the frames; being, unless 
we include those erected many years be- 
fore by Mr. Wyatt, the first work of the 
kind that had been known in England. 
In 1771 Arkwright and his partners estab- 
lished another mill at Cromford, in the 
parish of Wirksworth, in Derbyshire, the 
machinery in which was set in motion by 
a water-wheel ; and in 1775 he took out a 
second patent, including some additions 
which he had made to his original appa- 
ratus. 

In what we have hitherto related, we 
have carefully confined ourselves to facts 
which are universally acknowledged ; but 
there are other points of the story that 
have been stated in very opposite ways, 
and have given rise to much doubt and 
dispute. 

he machinery for which Arkwright 
took out his patents consisted of various 
parts, his second specification enumerating 
no fewer than ten different contrivances ; 
but of these the one that was by far of 
greatest importance, was a device for 
drawing out the cotton from a coarse to a 
finer and harder-twisted thread, and so 
rendering it fit to be used for warp as well 
as weft. This was most ingeniously man- 
aged by the application of a principle 
which had not yet been introduced in any 
other mechanical operation. The cotton 
was in the first place drawn off from the 
skewers on which it was fixed by one pair 
of rollers, which were made to move ata 
comparatively slow rate, and which formed 
it into threads of the first and coarser 
quality ; but at a little distance behind the 
first was placed a second pair of rollers, 
revolving three, four, or five times as fast, 
which took it up when it had passed through 
the others, the effect of which would be to 
reduce the thread to a degree of fineness 
so many times greater than that which it 
originally had. The first pair of rollers 
might be regarded as the feeders of the 
second, which could receive no more than 
the others sent to them; and that, again. 
could be no more than these others them- 
selves took up from the skewers. As 
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the second pair of rollers, therefore, re- 
volved, we will say, five times for eve 
one revolution of the first pair, or, whic 
is the same thing, required for their con- 
sumption in a given time five times the 
length of thread that the first did, the 
could obviously only obtain so much lengt 
by drawing out the common portion of 
cotton into thread of five times the original 
fineness. Nothing could be more beauti- 
ful or inore effective than this contrivance ; 
which, with an. additional provision for 
giving thé proper twist to the thread, con- 
stitutes what is called the water-frame or 
throstle.* 

Of this part of his machinery, Ark- 
wright particularly claimed the invention 
as his own. He admitted, with regard to 
some of the other machines included in 
his patent, that he was rather their im- 
prover than their inventor; and the origi- 
nal spinning-machine for coarse thread, 
commonly called the spinning-jenny, he 
frankly attributed in its first conception to 
a person of the name of Hargrave, who 
resided at Blackburn, and who, he said, 
having been driven out of Lancashire in 
eonsequence of his invention, had taken 
refuge in Nottingham ; but, unable to bear 
ap against a conspiracy formed to ruin 
him, had been at last obliged to relinquish 
the farther prosecution of his object, and 
died in obscurity and distress. 

There were, Loeuns, other parties who 

_had an interest as well as Arkwright in 
these new machines, and who would not 
allow that any of them were of his inven- 
tion. As to the principal of them, the 
water-frame, they alleged that it was in 
reality the invention of a poor reed-maker 
of the name of Highs or Hayes, and that 
Arkwright had obtained the knowledge of 
it from his old associate Kay, who had 
been employed by Highs to assist him in 
constructing a model of it a short time 
before Arkwright had sought his acquaint- 
ance. Many cotton-spinners, professing 
to believe this to be the true state of the 
case, actually used Arkwright’s machinery 
in their factories, notwithstanding the pa- 
tent by which he had attempted to protect 
it; and this invasion of his monopoly was 
carried to such an extent, that at last he 


* So called from its having been originally moved 
cby water power. 
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found himself obliged to bring actions 
against no fewer than nine different par. 
ties. 

The first of these, in which a Colonel 
Mordaunt was defendant, was tried in the 
Court of King’s Bench, in July, 178]. 
Upon this occasion, however, the question 
as to the originality of the inventions was 
not mooted ; the defence taken being the 
insufficiency of the specification on which 
the patent had been obtained; and upon 
that ground a verdict was given in favor 
of the defendant. On this result Ark- 
wright abandoned the other eight actions 
he had raised; and instead of attempting 
any longer to maintain his patent in a 
court of law, published a pamphlet, con- 
taining what he called his “Case,” with a 
view of inducing the legislature to inter- 
fere for his protection. It is proper we 
should here mention that, although the 
first of these actions, in 1781, which de- 
cided the fate of the others, thus went off 
without the real merits of the case having 
been gone into, yet several of the defend- 
ants were prepared to dispute the claim of 
the patentee to the invention of the ma- 
chines, and that both Highs and Kay had 
been summoned to give their evidence 
upon that point, and were actually in court 
during the trial of the action against Col- 
onel Mordaunt, the former having been 
brought over from Ireland, where he was 
then residing, expressly for the occasion. 

Whatever conclusion may be come to 
on the subject of Arkwright’s claim to the 
invention of the machinery introduced by 
him into his spinning-factories, it is incon- 
testable that to him alone belongs the merit 
both of having combined its different parts 
with admirable ingenuity and judgment, 
and of having, by his unvaried and in- 
vincible perseverance, first brought it into 
actual use on anything like an extensive 
scale, and demonstrated its power and 
value. The several inventions which his 
patent embraced, whether they were his 
own or not, would probably, but for him, 
have perished with their authors ; none of 
whom, except himself, had the determina- 
tion and courage to face the multiplied 
fatigues and dangers that lay in the way 
of achieving a practical exemplification of 
what they had conceived in their minds, 
or to encounter any part of that opposition, 
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incredulity, ridicule, of those disappoint- 
ments, repulses, losses, and other discour- 
agements, over all of which he at last so 
completely triumphed. When he set out 
on this career, he was poor, friendless, and 
utterly unknown. We have already stated 
that on his coming with Kay to Preston, 
he was almost in rags; and it may be 
added, that when he and re | made appli- 
cation immediately before this to a Mr. 
Atherton for some pecuniary assistance to 
enable them to prosecute their plans, Ark- 
wright’s appearance alone was enough to 
determine that gentleman to have nothing 
to do with the adventure. Can we have a 
more exciting example, then, of what a 
resolute heart may do in apparently the 
most hopeless circumstances? of what in- 
genuity and perseverance together may 
overcome in the pursuit of what they are 
determined to attain? And this is the 
grand lesson which the history of Ark- 
wright is fitted to teach us; to give our- 
selves wholly to one object, and never to 
despair of reaching it. Even after he had 
succeeded in forming his partnership with 
Messrs. Need and Strutt, his success was 
far from being secured. For a long time 
the speculation was a hazardous and un- 
profitable one, and no little outlay of capi- 
tal was required to carry it on. He tells 
us himself in his Case that it did not 
begin to pay till it had been persevered in 
for five years, and had swallowed up a 
capital of more than twelve thousand 
pounds. We cannot doubt that it required 
all Arkwrjght’s dexterity and firmness to 
induce his partners to persevere with the 
experiment under this large expenditure 
and protracted disappointment. But it 
was the character of the man to devote 
his whole heart and faculties to whatever 
he engaged in. Even to the close of his 
life, the management of his different fac- 
tories was his only occupation, and even 
amusement. Although he had been from 
early life afflicted with severe asthma, he 
took scarcely any recreation, employing 
all his time either in superintending the 
daily concerns of these establishments, 
which were regulated upon a plan that 
itself indicated in its contriver no little 
Ingenuity and reach of mind, or in adding 
such improvements to his machinery, from 
time to time, as his experience and obser- 
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vation suggested, And thus it was, that 
from a poor barber he raised himself to 
what he eventually became; not merely 
to rank and great affiuence, but to be the 
founder of a new branch of national in- 
dustry, destined, in a wonderfully short 
space of time, to assume the very first 
place among the manufactures of his 
country. A very short review of what 
the cotton trade now is, as compared with 
its former state, will show what it owes to 
Sir Richard Arkwright. 

England may be said to have been a 
manufacturing country for five hundred 
years; from the time, namely, when the 
clothiers of Flanders came over in great 
numbers and settled themselves in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, on the mar- 
riage of Edward III. to Philippa of Hai- 
nault. The manufacture of cotton cloth, 
however, as we have already noticed, was 
not introduced until the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century, and made no extraordi- 
nary progress for a hundred years after- 
ward. As an evidence of the compara- 
tively slight degree of interest which it 
excited, and of the little ingenuity which 
was consequently exerted in its improve- 
ment, it may be stated that the valuable 
invention of the fly-shuttle, which was 
introduced into the woollen manufacture 
about the year 1738, was not employed in 
the weaving of cottons till more than 
twenty years afterward; up to which pe- 
riod, whenever the web was more than 
three feet wide, two men were constantly 
stationed at the loom in which it was 
wrought, the one to throw the shuttle 
from right to left, and the other to throw 
it back from left to right. It was not till 
the year 1769 that an attempt was made 
upon any considerable scale to spin cotton 
thread by machinery; for, whatever ma 
have been done before this time by indi- 
viduals of mechanical ingenuity in invent- 
ing contrivances for that purpose, it is cer- 
tain that the invaluable improvement in 
question was really introduced into the 
manufacture by Arkwright when he took 
out his patent and built his first mill. 

The revolution, therefore, we may almost 
say, in the whole aspect and character of 
the manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests of England, which has hence arisen, 
is the work of only the last sixty years. 
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About the begirning of the last century, 
the petty of cotton wool’ annually im- 
ported into Great Britain did not amount 
to 1,200,000 lbs. ; and by the year 1720 it 
had not increased to much beyond 2,000- 
000 Ibs. There are no returns from 1720 
to 1771; but the importation had —— 
gone on increasing during that interval, 
although at a slow rate. Nor did it make 
a very rapid progress even for several 
ears after spinning by machinery was 
introduced, having from 1771 to 1775 
averaged only 4,764,589 Ibs., and for the 
next five years only 6,706,013 lbs. In 
1784, the year immediately preceding the 
final repeal of Arkwright’s patent, it 
amounted to 11,482,083 lbs. That event 
gave a great impulse to the manufacture, 
the average importation for the next five 
years having grown to 25,443,270 lbs. 
annually. In 1799 it had risen to 43,- 
379,278 lbs., and in 1800, to 56,010,732 
Ibs. In 1817 it was 124,912,968 lbs., and 
in 1825 it actually amounted to the im- 
mense quantity of 228,005,291 lbs. The 
average importation of cotton wool into 
Great Britain may now be stated as con- 
siderably exceeding 200 millions of pounds 
per annum, or as amounting to fully a 

undred times what it was a century ago, 
and to more than fifty times what it was 
when Arkwright began to spin. 

The whole of this raw material, with 
the exception of about ten millions of 
pounds which are used in an unmanufac- 
tured state, and from ten to twenty mil- 
lions which are annually exported, is spun 
into thread, and mostly wrought into cloth. 

The Reverend Dr. Cartwright invented 
his power-loom in 1784; but it is only 
since the commencement of the present 
century that weaving by machinery has 
become general. Steam was first applied 
as the moving power for the spinning ma- 
chinery in 1785; in which year Messrs. 
Boulton and Watt erected one of their 
rotative engines for a factory belonging to 
the Messrs. Robinson at Papplewick, in 
Nottinghamshire. In the present day the 
cotton is carded, spun, and woven into cloth 
in the same manufactory; these different 
operations being performed by machinery, 

e several parts of which are all set in 
motion by a single steam-engine. 

In 1787 the number of spinning facto- 





ries in the county of Lancaster amounted 
only to 42, of comparatively. inconsidera- 
ble magnitude; in August, 1825, there 
were, according to Mr. Baines, no fewer 
than 104 such factories in Manchester 
alone, which were worked by 110 steam. 
engines, of the aggregate power of 3598 
horses. The number of steam-looms now 
at work in the kingdom is calculated at 
45,000, of which about 8000 are in Scot- 
land, and above 20,000 in Manchester, 
In 1824, it has been stated that the num- 
ber of spindles constantly in motion was 
about six millions, and ‘the power by 
which they were moved equal to that of 
10,572 horses. In another statement, how- 
ever, drawn up by Mr. Kennedy, it is cal- 
culated that in 1817 (when the importa- 
tion of cotton wool was not nearly so 
great as in 1824) the number ‘of spindles 
was 6,645,833, and the moving power 
equal to that of 20,768 horses. Some 
idea may be formed of the growth of this 
manufacture since the year 1769, by con- 
trasting the astonishing number of threads 
which it would thus appear are spun every 
day now, with the 50,000 which were all 
that were produced then. 

The produce of all this machinery is, 
as may be supposed, immense. “ In the 
present improved-state of this (the weav- 
ing) process,” says the writer of the article 
already referred to in the “ er 
Britannica, “ one person, generally a girl, 
attends to two looms, the weekly produce 
of which is from seven to nine pieces of 
cloth, of seven eighths wide and twenty- 
eight yards long.” “A single factory in 
Manchester,” says Mr. Guest, writing in 
1828, “and that not of first-rate magni- 
tude, receives the raw cotton, and turns 
out a web of cloth, varying in width from 
three quarters of a yard to a yard and a 
quarter, of forty miles in length, every 
week.” In 1750, it has been calculated 
that the whole amount of the cotton manu- 
facture of Great Britain did not exceed the 
annual value of $1,000,000; it is now 
considered, on good grounds, to amount to 
fully one hundred and eighty millions of 
dollars per annum. Sir Richard Ark- 
wright states in his Case, published in 
1781, that the capital then invested in 
buildings and machinery by those engaged 
in this trade, amounted to $1,000,000; it 
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is calculated to amount now, in Lancashire 
alone, which possesses about four fifths of 
the trade, to $40,000,000. In the year 
ending on the Ist of May, 1818, 105 mil- 
lions of yards of cotton cloth of all sorts 
were manufactured in Glasgow and the 
neighborhood, of which the value was 
about $26,000,000. Of this about one 
half was exported. The value of the cot- 
ton cloths, twist, and yarn, exported from 
Great Britain for some years past, has 
been, on an average, about $90,000,000, 
leaving, of course, about 100,000,000 worth 
for home consumption. ‘The export trade 
in cotton is now fully three times that in 
woollens, the manufacture of which used 
to be the great staple of the kingdom. 

The extraordinary perfection to which 
every part of the cotton manufacture has 
now been carried, is another result for 
which we are entirely indebted to the in- 
troduction of machinery. Especially since 
the invention of the mule, a compound of 
the jenny and the water-frame, about the 

ear 1790, the muslins manufactured in 
England have been every year attaining a 
greater fineness of fabric, and are now 
rapidly approaching to a rivalry, even in 
this respect, with the most exquisite pro- 
ductions of the East. As an illustration 
of the state of advancement to which the 
spinning process has been brought, it ma 
be mentioned that “* Mr. John Pollard, of 
Manchester, spun, in 1792, on the mule, 
no fewer than 278 hanks of yarn, forming 
a thread of 233,520 yards, or upward of 
132 miles in length, from a single pound 
of raw cotton.” The diminution in the 
price of the manufactured article which 
has been produced by the successive im- 
provements in the cotton machinery is 
equally extraordinary. Yarn of what is 
called No. 100, which even in 1786, after 
its price had been greatly reduced by the 
cancelling of Arkwright’s patent, sold for 
thirty-eight shillings, has fallen in price 
every year since that time, and is now to 
be had for three or four shillings. The 
raw material is now indeed brought from 
India, and manufactured into cloths in 
England, which, after being reéxported to 
that country, are actually sold there cheaper 
than the produce of the native looms. 
There can hardly be a more striking proof 
tnan this of the triumph of machinery. 





Finally, it has been calculated that while 
the number of persons employed in the 
cotton manufacture in Great Britain in 
1767, did not probably amount to 30,000, 
the number of those now engaged in its 
different departments can hardly be less 
than a million. Yet, “in’some branches 
of the business,” it has been stated, “the 
spinning in particular, such is the econo- 
my of labor introduced by the use of 
machinery, that one man and four chil- 
dren will spin as much yarn as was spun 
by six hundred women and girls fifty years 


ago. ” 
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A MEMORY OF THE RHINE. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 


WE were on our return from Hungary, 
in the autumn of 1840, and had approached 
sufficiently near home to find ourselves in 
the last steamboat upon the Rhine—I forget 
its name, nor is it essential to my story— 
I remember only that it was the one which 
was to bear us into the Sheldt, and to 
deposit us in the amphibious city of Rotter- 
dam. The summer had been unusually 
sultry, and the consequent evaporation 
which had taken place in the “ abounding 
river,” as it is the fashion for tourists, who 
are not travellers, to call it, had lost all its 
claim to that overflowing adjective. The 
body of water had, in fact, so unequivocally 
decreased, that the shallows elicited all the 
nautical skill of the local pilots; and the 
monotonous progress which we made over 
this—may I use a woman’s ete and 
say, threadbare ?—stream, which has been 
said, sung, and sketched, until its very 
name is likely to become a nauseate, grew 
to be so wearisome, that we were glad to 
make amusement out of the most unprom- 
ising materials. 

I suppose it must have been this fact 
which led me to form an acquaintance with 
a dog that was on board, a most untoward- 
looking cur, which I do not believe that 
Buffon himself could have classed to the 
satisfaction of his own conscience. The 
poor little brute was the color of scorched 
flannel, and all the hair, which had refused 
to grow in different patches upon its body, 
appeared by tacit consent to have sprouted 
at the extremity of its long straight tail, 
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whence it depended after the fashion of an 
overwrung mop. Its ears had been crop- 
ped to one third of their natural dimensions ; 
it had a gash across the upper lip, that laid 
bare two of its teeth ; and, in short, had it 
not been for the soft expression of its large 
round eyes, an expression more marked 
and human than I ever before observed in 
an animal, it would have been irreclaim- 
ably hideous. 

uch as it was, however, I was delighted 
to introduce myself to this new fellow- 
traveller, in order to relieve the tedium of 
our almost imperceptible onward progress. 
A portable library is soon exhausted, and 
ours had long been as bethumbed as the 
volumes in a schoolboy’s satchel ; we had 
conversed with the strangers among whom 
we were thrown, until we had literally ex- 
hausted our common-place ; we had whis- 
pered to each other of home, and the dear 
ones there, until, after our long absence, 
we were afraid to trust our feelings further 
with the subject ; and finally, no resource 
remained to individuals who, like ourselves, 
knew the banks, between which we were 
passing, as familiarly as a monk knows his 
breviary, save eating and drinking—an 
amusement which, despite the opinion of 
many older and wiser heads than my own, 
I cannot help considering as very question- 
able, when there is neither thirst nor hun- 
ger to lend them a zest. 

Under these circumstances, the com- 
panionship even of this modern “ Snarley- 
yow,” unpromising as it at first appeared, 
was welcome, and I forthwith commenced 
operations towards my canine monstrosity, 
as human beings occasionally do not dis- 
dain to do towards each other—I fed him. 
I can see at this moment the gracious and 
encouraging expression of eye with which 
he met my advances. I was lying upon a 
mattress on the deck, with a heap of pil- 
lows snugly propped up behind me, by the 
raised platform of the tiller, discussing 
some dainties with which one of our warm- 
hearted Viennese friends had stored a little 
travelling basket, which had hitherto been 
poorens intact, and which, in the very 
uxury of idleness, I had now summoned 
from the cabin, in order to discover whether 
I could, then and thence, educe a moment- 
ary occupation. I imagine that a grateful 
‘odor must have exhaled from the first neat 
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little white paper parcel that I unfolded, 
for I had scarcely deposited its contents jn 
my lap, when the lean, lank, ungainly dog 
walked slowly towards me, and demure} 
seated itself upon its haunches, about two 
yards from the basket, its long tail lying 
stiffly along the deck, and looking precisely 
(only not quite so good a color!) like one 
of the brooms erewhile hawked about the 
streets of London, by the short-petticoated 
Bavarian girls. 

There was a tranquil, if not altogether 
graceful, at-home-ness about the animal 
which made us friends in a moment; and 
I handed a sugar-biscuit to my self-consti- 
tuted guest, without a single mnisgiving 
that I should lose the first joint of my 
finger in return for the courtesy. Nor was 
my confidence misplaced, for the creature 
received it as quietly as it was offered; 
and when the delicate morsel was discuss- 
ed, the dog continued to lick its lips calmly 
at intervals, as if to imply that the quality 
of the cake had been duly appreciated; 
and ultimately, with much gravity, put 
forth its fore-legs straight before it, in a 
second unbroken line, which matched ex- 
actly with that described by its tail; and 
there it lay, with its head slightly inclined 
on one side, and its intelligent eyes fixed 
upon me, like a thing of stone, save, indeed, 
that I do not believe any sculptor would 
have selected such a subject on which to 
exercise his art. 

By degrees I became interested in the 
patient and unobtrusive little animal, which 
seemed as if thoroughly aware that it was 
there on sufferance, and did not venture 
one gesture of entreaty or irritation ; the 
aforesaid licking of the Tips, however, being 
to me intended as palpably “ to remind,” 
as any duplicate card to an entertainment 
that t ever received, so inscribed, from a 
party-giving acquaintance. 

I had just renewed my civility to my 
new acquaintance, when I was suddenly 
startled by a gruff “ Vous étes bien bonne 
Madame,” uttered close beside me ; and 
raising my eyes, I saw the short, thickset, 
weather-beaten, and usually taciturn helms- 
man who was at the wheel, standing hat 
in hand, looking down with a sort of com- 
placent astonishment upon myself and the 
dog. Of coursé I comprehended the thing 
at once. The ill-favored cur was his prop 
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erty, and he was putting into words the 
gratitude which the soft and speaking eyes 
of his canine favorite had already express- 
ed much more unequivocally. “ Bijou” 
(what a Bijou ! thought I) “is not used to 
so much kindness from a stranger,” pursued 
the man, as if in reply to my look ; “ trav- 
ellers who come abroad to see sights, kick 
him aside when he crosses them on the 
deck, for they have no time to discover his 
good qualities.” 

« But I am convinced that he has good 
qualities,” said I, in my turn ; “ I can read 
them in his soft and beautiful eyes.” 

The helmsman bowed gratefully, as 
though I had paid him a personal compli- 
ment. “ Nevertheless,” I added, a moment 
after, “ the dog is certainly not handsome.” 

The sailor gently shook his head; 
“ Were he to you, Slsthene, what he is to 
me,” he said sadly, “ wife, and child, and 
friend, you would think him a beauty.” 

“ And does Bijou indeed hold so high a 
ticket in the lottery of your life, my good 
friend ?” I asked, as I passed my hand 
caressingly over the head of the animal, 
which had gradually crouched down closer 
beside me, and now glanced upwards to- 
wards its master, as though perfectly con- 
scious that it had become the subject of 
discourse. “ Surely, if you cared to. try, 
you might find a prettier wife, more grace- 
ful and endearing children, and a more 
—— friend ; for after all—” 

“Madame has said the very words,” 
interposed the man, with a melancholy 
energy ; “after all—yes, it is, indeed, after 
all is gone that I once loved so fondly, I 
learn the real value of the last living thing 
on earth that cares for me !” 

The tone in which the words were ut- 
tered, excited my interest at once; and it 
appeared to produce its effect also upon the 
dog, for the creature turned its head towards 
its master, and the long straight tail moved 
slightly, more, as it seemed, in sympathy 
than in pleasure. After some time, I elicit- 
ed the story of the helmsman’s life, and it 
was truly one of suffering and of sorrow. 
He had lost his wife and three fair children 
in the brief period of two days—* all (his) 
little ones at one fell swoop”—by an epi- 
demic disease which raged in Rotterdam 
some years previously. They all lay dead 
together in the same narrow room, and as 





his last light went out, as the expiring 
mother turned her glazed and failing eye 
from the face of her husband to the bed on 
which he had placed their cold and stiffening 
infants in one motionless and ghastly line— 
for the poor have no luxuries of curtained 
couches to shroud from the gaze of agony 
the amount of its wretchedness—the be- 
reaved man would have been alone, utterly 
alone, with that four-fold death, had not 
the dumb playmate of his lost little ones still 
borne him company ; but as he sank down, 
exhausted by watching and despair, upon 
the body of his wife, the faithful dog held 
its place beside those of the innocent beings, 
by whose joyous voices he was never again 
to be summoned to sport—by whose fond 
hands he was never again to be fed or 
fondled. It was a sad picture—the utter 
desolation of that widowed man, even 
simply and hurriedly as he sketched its 
outline; and his thick tones became thick- 
er, and his thin lips quivered as he reverted 
to his time of trial. 

“ After that, all was soon over,” he pur- 
sued, at the close of a momentary pause, 
which I had not found courage to break ; 
“the grave follows fast upon the death- 
groan; and all that I had loved best on 
earth, was taken from me, and shut from 
my sight forever. He followed with me 
to see them laid in the earth,” and as he 
spoke, he looked towards the dog, which 
had never once removed its eyes from its 
master since he commenced his narrative, 
“and we stood by together to see the graves 
filled in, and the cold sods flung upon the 
fair young faces which had so often been 
pressed by the fond lips of their dead 
mother—and upon the loving heart of that 
mother herself, which, to its last beat, had 
been full of love, both for them and for me. 
We did not move away until the four 
mounds were filled in, and heaped up, and 
the crosses planted at their head. There 
were other lookers-on, Madame, though I 
heeded them not then; but many stood by, 
and pitied the stricken victims of that fell 
disease, for it was a dreary sight, even to 
the lightest-hearted, to look upon those 
three, little, fresh-made graves, with the 
mother in the midst; they should have 
pitied me—they should have wept over the 
desolate spirit of the one left ! 

“ When all was over, I turned home- 
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ward, or rather, I made my miserable way 
back to the empty hut which had so lately 
been my home, and where I had been a 
husband and a father; but neither smile 
nor voice greeted me now. It was only 
when I closed the door behind me, and 
that my eyes, as they wandered over the 
empt Yeids and the silent floor, until at 
length they rested upon that dog—it was 
only then, as I fancied, that he had under- 
stood all, and that my sorrow was his 
sorrow—that I felt all the bitterness of my 
affliction, and the full value of even his 
companionship. And we have clung to- 
gether ever since,” he added, rallying into 
an accent of greater cheerfulness: “ Bap- 
tiste, the gruff Flamand, and his dog Bijou 
are never seen apart further than the length 
of the deck, or the turn of a corner, either on 
board or on shore. He is 4 Apne my 
messmate and my comrade. He cares no 
more for the company of other dogs, than I 
do for that of other men. I often think that 


neither of us will ever lose the memory of 
that death room, and those three little graves ; 
and so we live on together, and so (by the 
help of the Virgin !) we shall always do, till 


one of us follows after those we have lost; 
and woe be to that one who lasts the long- 
est !” 

Surely this was eloquence, simply as the 
words were strung together. I can only 
say that, at the moment,I /elt it to be 
such ; and thenceforward the maimed and 
ill-conditioned dog became to me an object 
of real interest. 

I have already alluded to the prevalence 
of drought during the preceding summer, 
and its consequent effect upon the river. 
As we advanced, the difficulty became 
gente, and at length, some doubt having 

en expressed of the practicability of our 
passing between the shore and a shoal 
near the centre of the stream, a steam-boat, 
belonging to the same company as that in 
which we were embarked, but which had 
discharged her cargo, and was lying at 
anchor, was directed to attempt the pas- 
sage, as, in the event of her grounding, 
the inconvenience would be comparatively 
trivial in her case, and we could at once be 
transferred into some of the flat-bottomed 
boats which ply in the harbor, in order to 
prevent further loss of time. This was 
accordingly done, and having passed the 
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shoal, she lay-to beside it, as a further 
protection to us; but, as it subsequently 
proved, with better intention than judg. 
ment, for, owing to the limited space thus 
afforded to our own boat, the pilot perceiy. 
ed, an instant too late, that, in order to kee 
us clear of the shore, we had no alternative 
but to stop short, or to run foul ‘of the 


‘steamer which had been designed to pre- 


vent disaster. He, of course, attempted 
the former expedient, but he had lost his 
chance by a hair’s breadth. Before his 
mandate could be obeyed, and the steam 
backed, one turn of the paddle-wheels 
drove our figure-head crashing through 
the side of the other boat, and almost threw 
us off our feet. 

Great was the outcry; for nothing is 
effected, on board a foreign ¢raft, without 
noise and vociferation. The river, the 
shoal and the boats, injurer and injured 
alike, were freely made over to his Satanic 
majesty, without the trammel of any legal 
formalities; and the courtesy was very 
efficiently and promptly returned by the 
crew of the other vessel. Ultimately, after 
great exertion, we got clear ; something like 
order was restored, and my friend Baptiste, 
who was evidently an individual of mark 
on board, resigned the helm to another of 
the crew, and went forward to ascertain 
the extent of the damage which we had 
ourselves sustained. The figure-head had 
been carried away ; and he strode over the 
bows of the boat to examine the evil in 
detail. Unfortunately, he was, according 
to custom, followed by his faithful favorite, 
who, on the disappearance of its master 
behind the bulwarks of the vessel, instantly 
sprang after him. The man had found 
footing upon some projecting piece of tim- 
ber, but the poor dog was less happy. 
The leap which it took to clear the side of 
the boat, carried it beyond help, and it fell 
into the river. We were in full career— 
steaming at that moment nine or ten knots 
an hour, for we had at length left all im- 
pediments behind us—and the consequence 
was inevitable. The next revolution of 
the wheel drew the wretched animal into 
the vortex: it was caught up—dropped 
from paddle to paddle, until it had made 
its miserable circuit—and then cast back, 
maimed, dislocated and dying, amid the 
foaming and hissing waters ! 
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The cry of “a man overboard !” at sea, 
must be thrilling—frightful. It has so 
chanced that it has never been my fate to 
hear it during my wanderings—earnestly 
do I hope that it never may ; for the catas- 
trophe of the poor helmsman’s dog was to 
me sufficiently shocking. Never shall I 
forget it! The wretched we tag Nard at 
that moment I am convinced that he was 
wretched—had staggered once more to the 
deck; and my own shriek was not more 
shrill nor more wild than that with which 
it was echoed by the desolate and heart- 
wrung man beside me. I am persuaded 
that the dog heard and recognized the 
voice to which it had so long been obedient, 
for ere it was lost to sight, I caught a last 
transient view of its dying eyes, and they 
were still following the vessel. Baptiste 
had sprung upon the raised platform of the 
tiller, and was still gazing eagerly in the 
direction of the quivering and agonized 
animal, when it disappeared ; and then he 
covered his weather-beaten face with his 
large hands, and wept ! 

He was now, indeed, alone In 
the excitement of the moment, I entreated 
the captain of the steamer to lay-to for a few 
minutes, to enable the poor Siena to 
recover his lost treasure; but, with better 
judgment, he at once negatived my suit ; 
alleging that not only would the bulk of the 
passengers object to such a detention, upon 
what they would consider as so trivial a 
pretext, but also that it could assuredly 
only tend to increase the grief of Baptiste 
were he to see the actual condition of his 
favorite. 

“Tam sorry for the poor man,” he said, 
feelingly ; “ for he is an honest fellow and 
a good sailor, and that dog was not a com- 
monplace dog to him. It was the onl 
friend that he had in the world, and he did 
not seem to wish for another. However, 
what ’s done cannot be recalled ; and Bijou 
is dead by this time; or at least I hope so, 
for he can scarcely have a whole bone left 
in his skin.” 

I shuddered as he turned away. And 
this then was the termination of the inno- 
cent and faithful attachment in which the 

teaved Baptiste had found a consolation 
for his cruel oe I did not venture, 
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for some time, to speak to him. He had 
restrained the current of his tears, and re- 
sumed the helm; and he stood at his post, 
with his long grizzled hair streaming in 
the wind, his lips tightly compressed, and 
his chest heaving; the very type of deep 
and wordless suffering. 

At length we reached Rotterdam, and 
then, for the first time since the catastrophe, 
I approached the helmsman. “ Baptiste,” 
I said, “you have, indeed, sustained a 
heavy loss, but be comforted. The agony 
of your poor favorite must have soon been 
over.” As I spoke, I saw the pale lips 
quiver, and the eyelids assume a tremulous 
appearance, which convinced me that the 
pent-up grief of the poor fellow would soon 
again have way, oe I was glad of it. “TI 
am well aware,” I continued, “only too 
well aware, that no other dog can ever re- 
place poor Bijou; but still there would be 
companionship, even if not happiness, in a 
new favorite. Here is money—seek out 
a fresh friend; and endeavor to forget the 
trial of to-day.” 

The lips grew firm in an instant, the 
eyelids were motionless, and the expression 
of the look said, as plainly as ever look 
spoke—Et tu, Brute! I shrank before 
the implied reproach, but I persisted, and 
I did it in kindness. 

*“ No, no, Madame,” he said at last, in 
a thick husky voice, while the tears, that 
would no longer be suppressed, poured 
down his cheeks, as though his effort to 
speak had loosed them; “put up your 
gold. I did not expect this from you, for 
you knew all that he was tome. But the 
world are all alike. They attack every 
disease with the same remedy. Wife, 
children, friend, I have lost all over again, 
and you offer me money! Keep it; and 
if you are ever alone upon earth, in your 
turn, purchase with it, if you can, all that 
I have lost.” 

Poor Baptiste! This sorrow had made 
him bitter, but it was impossible not to for- 
give him. “I am rebuked, my friend,” I 
replied, deprecatingly. “ Farewell! may 
this be your last grief!” 

And so we parted. I to pursue my 
homeward journey, and the helmsman to 
brood over his bereavement. 
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On the 6th of November, the heavens 
declared against.us.. Their azure disap- 
peared. The army marched enveloped in 
cold fogs. These fogs became thicker, 
and presently an immense cloud descended 
upon it in large flakes of snow. It seemed 
as if the very sky was falling, and joining 
the earth a our enemies to complete our 
destruction. All objects changed their 
appearance, and became confounded, and 
not to be recognized again; we proceeded 
without knowing where we were, without 
perceiving the point to which we were 
bound ; everything was transformed into 
an obstacle. While the soldier was strug- 
gling with the tempest of wind and snow, 
the flakes, driven by the storm, lodged and 
accumulated in every hollow; their sur- 
faces concealed unknown abysses, which 
perfidiously opened beneath our feet. There 
the men were engulphed, and the weakest, 
resigning themselves to their fate, found a 
grave in these snow-pits. 

Those who followed turned. aside, but 
the storm drove into their faces. both the 
snow that was descending from the sky, 
and that which it raised from the saline 
it seemed bent on opposing their progress. 
The Russian winter, under this new form, 
attacked them on all sides: it penetrated 
through their light garments and their torn 
shoes and boots. Their wet clothes froze 
upon their bodies ; an icy envelope encased 
them and stiffened all their limbs. A keen 
and violent wind interrupted respiration : 
it seized their breath at the moment when 
they exhaled it, and converted it into icicles, 
which hung from their beards all around 
their mouths. 

The unfortunate creatures still crawled 
on, shivering, till the snow, gathering like 
balls under their feet, or the fragment of 
some broken article, a branch of a tree, or 
the body of one of their comrades, caused 
them to stumble and fall. There they 
groaned in vain; the snow soon covered 
them; slight hillocks marked the spot 
where they lay: such was their only 
grave! The road was studded with these 
undulations, like a cemetry: the most in- 
trepid and the most indifferent were affect- 





ed; they passed on quickly with averted 
looks. ut before them, around them, 
there was nothing but snow: this immense 
and dreary uniformity extended farther 
than the eye could reach; the imagination 
was astounded ; it was like a vast winding- 
sheet which nature had thrown over the 
army. The ony objects not enveloped by 
it were some gloomy pines, trees of the 
tombs, with their funeral verdure, the 
motionless aspect of their gigantic black 
trunks, and their dismal look, which com- 
pleted the doleful appearance of a general 
mourning, and of an army dying, amidst a 
nature already dead. 

Everything, even to their very arms, 
still offensive at Malo-Yaroslawetz, but 
since then defensive only, now turned 
against them. These seemed to their 
frozen limbs insupportably heavy. In the 
frequent falls which they experienced, they 
dropped from their hands, and were broken 
or buried in the snow. If they rose again, 
it was without them; for they did not 
throw them away ; hunger and cold wrested 
them from their grasp. The fingers of 
many: others were frozen to the musket 
which they still held, which deprived them 
of the motion necessary for keeping up 
some degree of warmth and life. 

We soon met with numbers of men be- 
longing to all the corps, sometimes singly, 
at others in troops. They had not basely 
deserted their colors; it was cold and in- 
anition which had separated them from 
their columns. In this general and indi- 
vidual struggle, they had parted from one 
another, and there they were, disarmed, 
vanquished, defenceless, without leaders, 
obeying nothing but the urgent instinct of 
self-preservation. 

ost of them attracted by the sight of 
by-paths, dispersed themselves over the 
country, in hopes of finding bread and 
shelter for the coming night: but, on their 
first passage, all had been laid waste to the 
extent of seven or eight leagues ; they met 
with nothing but Cossacks, and an armed 
population, which encompassed, wounded, 
and stripped them naked, and then left 
them, wah ferccions bursts of laughter, to 
expire on the snow. These people, who 
had risen at the call of Alexander and 
Kutusof, and who had not then learned, as 
they since have, to avenge nobly a coun- 
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ry which they were unable to defend, 
hovered on both flanks of the army under 
favor of the woods. Those whom they 
did not despatch with their pikes and 
hatchets, they brought back to the fatal and 
all-devouring high road. 

Night then came on—a night of sixteen 
hours! But on that snow which covered 
everything, they knew not where to halt, 
where to sit, han to lie down, where to 
find some root or other to eat, and dry 
wood to kindle a fire! Fatigue, darkness, 
and repeated orders nevertheless stopped 
those whom their moral and _ physical 
strength and the efforts of their officers 
had kept together. They strove to estab- 
lish themselves ; but the tempest, still ac- 
tive, dispersed the first preparations for 
bivouacs. The pines, laden with frost, 
obstinately resisted the flames ; their snow, 
that from the sky, which yet continued to 
fall fast, and that on the ground, which 
melted with the efforts of the soldiers, and 
the effect of the first fires, extinguished 
those fires, as well as the strength and 
spirits of the men. 

When at length the flames gained the 
ascendancy, the officers and soldiers around 
them prepared their wretched repast; it 
consisted of lean and bloody pieces of flesh 
torn from the horses that were knocked 
up, and at most, a few spoonfuls of rye 
flour mixed with snow water. Next morn- 
ing circular ranges of soldiers extended 
lifeless marked the bivouacs; and the 
ground about them was strewed with the 
bodies of several thousand horses. 

From that day we began to place less 
reliance on one another. In that lively 
army, susceptible of all impressions, and 
taught to reason by an advanced civil- 
ization, discouragement and neglect of dis- 
cipline spread rapidly, the imagination 
knowing no bounds in evil as in good. 
Henceforward, at every bivouac, at every 
difficult passage, at every moment, some 
portion separated from the yet organized 
troops, and fell into disorder. There were 
some, however, who withstood this wide 
contagion of indiscipline and despondency. 
These were officers, subalterns, and wee 


soldiers. These were extraordinary men: 
they encouraged one another by repeating 
the name of Smolensk, which they knew 
they were approaching, and where they 
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had been promised that all their wants 
should be supplied. 

It was in this manner that, after this 
deluge of snow and the increase of cold 
which it foreboded, each, whether officer or 
soldier, preserved or lost his fortitude, ac- 
cording to his disposition, his age, and his 
constitution. Such of our officers as had 
hitherto been the strictest in enforcing dis- 
ae now paid little attention to it. 
Thrown out of all their fixed ideas of regu- 
larity, order, and method, they were seized 
with despair at the sight of such universal 
disorder, and conceiving, before the others, 
that all was lost, they felt themselves ready 
to abandon all. 

From Gjatz to Mikalewska, a village 
between Dorogobouje and Smolensk, noth- 
ing remarkable occurred in the imperial 
column, unless that it was found necessary 
to throw the spoils of Moscow into the lake 
of Semlewo; cannon, gothic armor, the 
ornaments of the Kremlin, and the cross 
of Iwan the Great, were buried in its 
waters ; trophies, glory, all those acqui- 
sitions to which we had sacrificed every- 
thing, became a burthen to us; our object 
was no longer to embellish, to adorn life, 
but to preserve it. In this vast wreck, the 
army, Fike a great ship tossed by the most 
tremendous of tempests, threw without hesi- 
tation, into that sea of ice and snow, all 
that could slacken or impede its progress. 

At length the army again beheld Smo- 
lensk ; it approached the term so often held 
forth to its sufferings. The soldiers pointed 
it out to each other. There was that land 
of promise, where their famine was to find 
abundance, their fatigue rest ; where biv- 
ouacs in a cold of nineteen degrees would be 
forgotten in houses warmed by good fires. 
There they should enjoy refreshing sleep ; 
there they might repair their apparel ; 
there they should be furnished with new 
shoes and garments adapted to the climate. 

At this sight, the corps of the éite, some 
soldiers, and the veteran regiments, alone 
kept their ranks; the rest ran forward 
with all possible speed. Thousands of 
men, chiefly unarmed, covered the two 
steep banks of the Boristhenes: the 
crowded in masses round the lofty walls 
and gates of the city; but their disorderly 
multitude, their haggard faces, begrimed 
with dirt and smoke, their tattered uni- 
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forms, and the grotesque habiliments which 
they had substituted for them, in short, 
their strange, hideous look, and their ex- 
treme ardor, excited alarm. It was con- 
ceived that if the irruption of this crowd, 
maddened with hunger, were not repelled, 
a general pillage would be the consequence, 
and the gates were closed against it. 

It was hoped also that by this rigor 
these men would be forced to rally. A 
horrid struggle between order and disorder 
then commenced in the remnant of that 
unfortunate army. In vain did some en- 
treat, weep, conjure, threaten, strive to 
burst the gates, and drop down dead at the 
feet of their comrades, who had orders to 
repel them ; they found them inexorable : 
they were forced to await the arrival of the 
first troops, who were still officered and in 
order. 

These were the old and young guard. 
It was not till afterwards that the disbanded 
men were allowed to enter; they and the 
other corps which arrived in succession, 
from the 8th to the 14th, believed that their 
entry had been delayed merely to give more 
rest and more provisions to this guard. 
Their sufferings rendered them unjust; 
they execrated it. ‘ Were they then to be 
forever sacrificed to this privileged class, 
fellows kept for mere parade, who were 
never foremost but at reviews, festivities, 
and distributions? Was the army always 
to put up with their leavings; and in or- 
der to obtain them, was it always to wait 
until they had glutted themselves ?” It 
was impossible to tell them in reply, that 


* to attempt to save all was the way to lose 


all; that it was necessary to keep at least 
one corps entire, and to give the preference 
to that which in the last extremity would 
be capable of making the most powerful 
effort. 

At last, however, these poor creatures 
were admitted into that Smolensk for which 
they had so ardently wished ; they had 
left the banks of the Boristhenes strewed 
with the dying bodies of the weakest of 
their number; impatience and several 
hours’ waiting had finished them. They 
left others on the icy steep which they had 
to climb to reach the upper town. The 
rest ran to the magazines, and there more 
of them expired while they beset the-doors; 
for they were again repulsed. “Who 





were they ? to what corps did the belong? 
what had they to show for it? The pur- 
veyors were responsible for the proper dis. 
tributions of provisions. They had orders 
to deliver them to authorized officers, bring 
receipts for which alone they could ex. 
change the rations committed to their care: 
and those who applied had no officers, nor 
could they tell where their regiments were.” 
Two thirds of the army were in this pre. 
dicament. 

These unfortunate men dispersed in the 
streets, having no longer any other ho 
than pillage. But horses dissected to the 
very bones everywhere denoted a famine; 
the doors and windows of the houses had 
been all broken and torn away to feed the 
watch-fires ; they found no shelter in them, 
no winter-quarters prepared, no wood. The 
sick and wounded were left in the streets, 
in the carts which had brought them. It 
was again, it was still the fatal high road, 
under an empty name ; it was a new biv- 
ouac among deceitful ruins; colder than 
even the forests which they had just 
quitted. 

Then only did these disorganized troops 
seek their colors; they rejoined them fora 
moment in order to obtain food; but all 
the bread that could be baked had been 
distributed : there was no more biscuit, no 
butcher’s meat. Rye flour, dry vegetables, 
and spirits were delivered out to them. It 
required the most strenuous efforts to pre- 
vent the detachments of the different corps 
from murdering one another at the doors 
of the magazines: and when, after long 
formalities, their wretched fare was deliv- 
ered to them, the soldiers refused to carry 
it to their regiments: they fell upon the 
sacks, snatched out of them a few pounds 
of flour, and ran to hide themselves till 
they had devoured it. The same was the 
case with the spirits. Next day the houses 
were found full of the bodies of these un- 
fortunate wretches. 

In short, that fatal Smolensk, which the 
army had regarded as the term of its suf 
ferings, marked only their commencement. 
Inexpressible hardships awaited us: we 
had yet to march forty days under that 
yoke of iron. Some, already overloaded 
with present miseries, sunk under the 
alarming prospect of those which awaited 
them. Others revolted against their des 
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inv; they had nothing to rely on but 
1 htt oa and they resolved to live at 
any rate. 

Henceforward, according as they found 
themselves the stronger or the weaker, 
they plundered their dying companions by 
pre an or stealth, of their subsistence, 
their garments, and even the gold with 
which they had filled their knapsacks in- 
stead of provisions. These wretches, 
whom despair had made robbers, then 
threw away their arms to save their infa- 
mous booty, profiting by the general con- 
dition, an obscure name, a uniform no 
longer distinguishable, and night; in short 
by all kinds of obscurities, favorable to 
cowardice and guilt. If works already 
published, had not exaggerated these hor- 
rors, I should have passed in silence de- 
tails so disgusting; for these atrocities 
were rare, and justice was dealt to the most 
criminal. 

The Emperor arrived on the 9th of 
November, amid this scene of desolation. 
He shut himself up in one of the houses 
in the new square, and never quitted it till 
the 14th, to continue his retreat. He 
reckoned upon fifteen days’ provisions and 
forage for an army of one hundred thou- 
sand men; there was not more than half 
the quantity of flour, rice, and spirits, and 
no meat at all. Cries of rage were set up 
against one of the persons appointed to 
provide these supplies. ‘The commissary 
saved his life only by crawling for a long 
time on his knees at the feet of Napoleon. 
Probably the reasons which he assigned 
did more for him than his supplications. 

“When he arrived,” he said, “ bands 
of stragglers, whom, when advancing, the 
army left behind it, had, as it were, in- 


_Volved Smolensk in terror and destruction. 


The men died there of hunger as upon the 
toad. When some degree of order had 
been restored, the Jews alone had at first 
offered to furnish the necessary provisions. 

ore generous motives subsequently en- 
gaged the aid of some Lithuanian noble- 
men. At length the head of long convoys 
of provisions collected in Germany ap- 
peared. These carriages, which had trav- 
ersed the sands of Lithuania, brought no 
more than two hundred quintals of flour 
and tice; several hundred German and 





Italian bullocks had also arrived with 
them. 

“ Meanwhile the accumulation of dead 
bodies in the houses, courts, and gardens, 
and their unwholesome effluvia infected the 
air. The dead were killing the living. The 
civil officers as well as many of the military, 
were attacked: some had become to all 
appearance idiots, weeping or fixing their 
hollow eyes steadfastly on the ground. 
There were some whose hair had become 
stiff, erect, and twisted into ropes, and who, 
amidst a torrent of blasphemies, a horrid 
convulsion, or a still more horrid laugh, 
had dropped down dead. 

“ At the same time it had been found 
necessary to kill without delay the greatest 
part of the cattle brought from Germany 
and Italy. These animals would neither 
walk any farther nor eat. Their eyes, 
sunk in their sockets, were dull and mo- 
tionless. They were killed without seek- 
ing to avoid the fatal blow. Other mis- 
fortunes followed: several convoys were 
intercepted, magazines taken, and a drove 
of eight hundred oxen had just been carried 
off from Krasnoe.” 

This man added, that “regard ought 
also to be had to the great quantity of de- 
tachments which passed through Smolensk; 
to the stay which Marshal Victor, twenty- 
eight thousand men, and about fifteen 
thousand sick, had made there; to the 
multitude of posts and marauders whom 
the insurrection and the approach of the 
enemy had driven back into the city. All 
had subsisted upon the magazines; it had 
been necessary to deliver out nearly sixty 
thousand rations per day; and lastly, pro- 
visions and cattle had been sent forward 
towards Moscow as far as Mojaisk, and 
towards Kalouga as far as Elnia.” 

Many of these allegations were well 
founded. A chain of other magazines had 
been formed from Smolensk to Minsk and 
Wilna. These two towns were in a still 
greater degree than Smolensk centres of 

rovisioning, of which the fortresses of the 
Vistula formed the first line. The total 


quantity of provisions distributed over this 
space was incalculable; the efforts for 
transporting them thither gigantic, and the 


result little better than none. 


They were 
insufficient in that immensity. 
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Thus great expeditions are crushed by |and distances, had, as it were, lost itself in 
their own weight Human limits had|space: great as was its measure, it had 
been surpassed. The genius of Napoleon, | been beyond it. 


in attempting to soar above time, climate, 





From a new work by oat ~, entitled ‘* Vacation 
es. 


ASCENT OF MOUNT BLANC. 


A new work by the author of “Ion” 
and the “Athenian Captive,” and the 
biographer of Charles Lamb, needs but to 
be presented, to command immediate atten- 
tion. In the volume from which the fol- 
lowing extract is made, we have the re- 
sult of three tours on the continent of 
Europe during the vacations of the courts 
in 1841—’2 and ’3, performed by the law- 
yer poet. It is written with all the ease 
and beauty which characterize his literary 
prose works, and will extend his fame. 


‘*His descriptions of scenery,’ (says the 
editor of the Boston Transcript) ‘* whether in 
Scotland, Switzerland, or Italy, are given with 
great spirit and beauty, and often in a vein of 
pure poetry as characteristic as charming. The 
ascent of Mt. Blanc as every one is aware, is 
a task of no little difficulty and peril, but Mr. 
Talfourd determined to attempt it, and to set 
his foot on the highest ground in Europe. The 
details of the trial are given with great vivid- 
ness, and with a dramatic force of descrip- 
tion which startles the reader and acts upon 
his fancy like a spell. He did not succeed, 
however, in reaching the summit, though he 
a to get within a few hundred feet of 
it, and was then compelled to return in conse- 





quence of his own fast increasing weakness, 
and of the still greater exhaustion of one of the 
more youthful members of the party. But, 
though he failed in his bold enterprise, he has 
still the proud consolation of reflecting, as. says 
a London journal, ‘that he got nearer to 
heaven than lawyer ever got before, or, we 
suspect, will ever get again: and may boast 
that he is the first Queen’s Sargeant who ever 
stood within three hundred feet of the topmost 
height of Mount Blanc!’ ”’ 


View of the Alps. 


“* When the first rage of hunger was ap 
peased—but before the tables were eaten 
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or removed (which will not be for some 
time) the guides suggested the expediency 
of arranging our dresses at once for the 
night and for the ascent, by putting on the 
warm clothing suitable to both, and which 
being once done, would enable us to start 
as soon as we should be awakened for the 
upward march. A smooth ledge in the 
next rock served us in turn for a dressing- 
room, in which my huge stockings were, 
by some magic, drawn on; and the mas- 
sive shoes which had been dried in the 
sun, resumed; and gaiters buttoned over 
the trousers in strange fashion—in all 
which very arduous accomplishments I was 
assisted by Julien, with a delicate —— 
which would have done honor to a Frenc 
valet, and a mingled kindness, respect, and 
command, like » sd blended in the man- 
ner of an old family servant to a petted 
young master. I should have thought the 
shoes, well saturated with snow, once re- 
moved, could never have been put on over 
the tremendous stockings; but even this 
last miracle of the toilet was happily ac- 
complished ; and I was pronounced ready 
to lie down for the night and to start for 
the morrow, or rather at the midnight sum- 
mons. 

“So, after a cup of weak brandy and 
water, which Julien recommended and 
shared, I took my pole and picked my way 
over the prostrate bodies of two young gen- 
tlemen who were already asleep, and 
squeezed myself into my allotted niche, 
with my head supported by a large com- 
fortable stone, and my feet pressed against 
the low fence edging the shelf—figuring 
myself to myself as like an effigy on a 
monument. ‘The position was in no re- 
spect, however, unpleasant, except in the 
confinement of the limbs, and a very slight 
feeling of cold ; and I was surprised to find 
how very tolerable a couch it proved. The 
notion of the ledge being a terrible place— 
overhanging or bordering a frightful pre- 
cipice, is entirely erroneous; its height 
above the snow on the side it fronts is not 
formidable ; and the bristling irregularity of 
the rock prevents the slightest sense of diz- 
ziness or danger. It is far beyond the reach 
of avalanches—which are heard in the still- 
ness of the night thundering down the sur- 
rounding but distant precipices with no 
more possibility of reaching the listener, 





than when he looks on the Jungfrau from 
the platform of the Western Alp. It has 
been customary, according to the published 
narrative of the ascent, to erect a tent here, 
under which the travellers sleep; and Mr. 
Bosworth, early in the afternoon, put w 
an awning against the rock and supporte 
by poles, under which he proposed to 
sleep and to include us; which seemed to 
justify me in applying to our position the 
words of the fated Richard— 


‘ Here pitch our tent ; even here in Bosworth field— 
Up with my tent; here will I lie to night: 
But where to-morrow? Well, all’s one for that: 
Up with the tent!’ 

“ But the experiment did not answer; the 
tent was laid aside, having served no pur- 
pose but associating a passage of Shak- 
speare with our lot; enough in itself to 
humanize the desolate snows; and its 
owner, with that quiet kindness which 
marked his demeanor, finding that one of 
the younger gentlemen needed the accom- 
modation of the best ledge more than him- 
self, silently resigned it, without the the- 
atrical expression of Sir Philip Sidney, 
and bivouacked on the second rock. We 
lay, therefore, with no meaner covering 
than the heavens, on the ledge, my son 
occupying the outer place, ‘at his par- 
ticular desire, and for that night only,’ and 
I resting beside him. He did not, how- 
ever, come to bed till long after I had 
taken up my station; but was scrambling 
about the rocks and breaking chicken bones 
with the guides, who kept up the festivity 
of the evening till after sunset. 

“ Soon after I had thus ‘ set up my rest,’ 
the grand process of sun-setting began ; 
and solemn as have been many sunsets to 
me, I never saw one—I will not say merely 
equal to this—but one resembling it; for 
the difference was not in degree, but in 
kind. Above and around there was not a 
cloud—not a speck to dim the deepening 
azure of the sky, nor a fleecy breath of 
mist wafted or lingering about the towers 
or domes of the mountain. These glowed 
for a few minutes in deeper rose-color than 
that which appeared to clothe them at this 
hour from lows the summit, as usual, 
retained it last ; and when it faded, it left 
them in the cold whiteness of the dawn. 
Thus far—with the grandeur above us— 
all passed in its usual procession of glory ; 
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but while I watched those receding tints, 
flocks of clouds arose below; and filled u 
the valley of Chamouni to the brim with 
tissues waving grayly, like floating shrouds. 
They were then seen creeping up within 
the bids of the valley beyond, till that also 
assumed, as far as it was revealed, the 
same spectral veil—while the top of the 
Breven, the Aiguille Varens, and the head 
of the Buet, stood out like islands in that 
solemn sea, But beyond—in the expanse 
to the right of the Beven top, what glor 
was disclosed !—a heaven-tinged diated, 
not to be gazed at from below by a subject 
mortal, but to be looked down into as from 
a purer seat—a subjected enchantment 
spread beneath us—as if from some pin- 
nacle of heaven, the eye were permitted to 
gaze upon its lower glories, the habitations 
and the array of angels. The first appear- 
ance of this vision was that of a celestial 
city, all of sapphire, circling a lake of 
azure, while far away in measureless dis- 
tance, legions of angelic hosts—shapeless 
as those of Rembrandt, descending on 
Jacob’s slumbers, but giving like them the 
sense of winged glories, were ranged, while 
tents and pavilions of violet and gold be- 
hind them, seemed to bespeak a martial 
array. Presently these splendors became 
all confused ; and then a sterner grandeur 
reigned; a scene of huge purple caverns 
and golden rocks, but beside a sapphire 
sea studded with islands of deeper gold ; 
and then the colors blended and faded, 
and nothing but one heap of purple clouds 
filled the place of the gorgeous vision ; 
and I was alone with the rock, the-snow, 
and the stars. 


We can readily understand the feelings that 
filled the imaginative mind of Coleridge, when 
his soul broke forth in that sublime bymn to 
the towering mount— 


“‘ Thou too, hoar mount! with the sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depth of clouds, that veil thy breast— 
Thou too again, stupendous mountain! Thou, 
That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud, 
To rise before me. Rise, O ever rise, 
Rise like a cloud of incense from the earth! 
Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven, 
Great hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 
And tell the stars and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God.” 





POETRY. 


THE REIGN OF MAY. 


BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 


I ree a newer life in every gale; 
The winds, that fan the flowers, 

And with their welcome breathings fill the sail 
Tell of serener hours,— 

Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 


The spirit of the gentle south wind calls 
From his blue throne of air, 

And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there ; 

The bright ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers and awake. 


The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
And the wide forest weaves, 

To welcome back its playful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves ; 

And from its darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 

Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May; 
The tresses of the woods, 

With the light dallying of the west-wind play 
And the full brimming floods, 

gs) ed to their goal they run, 

ail the returning sun. 





LA MADONNA DI SAN SISTO. 


Loox down into my heart, 
Thou Holy Mother with thy Holy Son, 
Read all my thoughts, and bid the doubts de- 


part, 
And all the fears be done. 
I lay my spirit bare, 
Oh blessed ones, beneath your wondrous eyes, 
And not in vain. Ye hear my heartfelt prayer, 
And your twin-gaze replies. 
What says it? All that life 
Demands of those who live to be and do. 
Calmness! throughout its bitterest, deepest 
strife, ' 
Courage! till all is through. 
Thou Mother, in thy sight 
Can aught of passion or despair remain ! 
Beneath thine eyes’ serene and holy light, 
The soul is calm again. 
Thou Son, whose earnest 
Looks ever forward,—fearless, steady, strong, 
Beneath thine eyes no doubt nor weakness stays, 
Nor fear can linge: long. 
Thanks, that to my weak heart 
Your mingled powers, fair forms, such counsel 


give ; 
Till I have learned the lesson you impart, 
I have not learned to live! 
And oh, till life is done, : 
Of your deep gaze may ne’er the impressiot 
cease ; : 
Still may the dark eyes murmur ‘Courage! On! 
The blue eyes whisper ‘‘ Peace!” 





BATTLE OF 


From Southey’s Life of Nelson. 


BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 


Ar Portsmouth, Nelson, at length, found 
news of the combined fleet. Sir Robert 
Calder, who had been sent out to intercept 
their return, had fallen in with them on 
the 22d of July, sixty leagues west of 
Cape Finisterre. Their force consisted 
of twenty sail of the line, three fifty gun 
ships, five frigates and two brigs: his, of 
fifteen line of battle ships, two frigates, a 
cutter, and a lugger. After an action of 
four hours he had captured an 84 anda 
74, and then thought it necessary to bring- 
to the squadron for the purpose of secur- 
ing their prizes. The hostile fleets re- 
mained in sight of each other till the 26th, 
when the enemy bore away. The cap- 
ture of two ships from so superior a force, 
would have been considered as no incon- 
siderable victory a few years earlier; but 
Nelson had introduced a new era in our 
naval history ; and the nation felt, réspect- 
ing this action as he had felt on a some- 
what similar occasion. They regretted 
that Nelson, with his eleven ships, had 
not been in Sir Robert Calder’s place ; and 
their disappointment was generally and 
loudly expressed. 

Frustrated as his own hopes had been, 
Nelson had yet the high satisfaction of 
knowing that his judgment had never 
been more conspicuously approved, and 
that he had rendered essential service to 
his country, by driving the enemy from 
those islands, where they expected there 
could be no force capab!2 of opposing 
them. The West India merchants in 
London, as men whose interests were 
more immediately benefited, appointed a 
deputation to express their thanks for his 
great and judicious exertions. It was now 
his intention to rest a while from his labors, 
and recruit himself, after all his fatigues 
and cares, in the society of those whom 
he loved. All his stores were brought up 
from the Victory; and he found in his 
house ut Merton the enjoyment which he 
had anticipated. Man days had not 
elapsed before Captain Blackwood, on his 
way to London with despatches, called on 
him at five in the morning. Nelson, who 
was already dressed, exclaimed, the mo- 
ment he saw him: “I am sure you bring 
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me news of the French and Spanish fleets ! 
I think I shall yet have to beat them!” 
They had refitted at Vigo, after the inde- 
cisive action with Sir Robert Calder ; then 
proceeded to Ferrol, brought out the squad- 
ron from thence, and with it entered Cadiz 
in safety. “Depend on it, Blackwood,” 
he repeatedly said, “I shall yet give M. 
Villeneuve a drubbing.” But when Black- 
wood had left him, he wanted resolution to 
declare his wishes to Lady Hamilton and 
his sisters, and pal ctor | to drive away 
the Bur sgt had done enough; he 
said,—* Let the man trudge it who has 
lost his budget!” His countenance belied 
his lips; and as he was pacing one of the 
walks in the garden, which he used to call 
the quarter-deck, Lady Hamilton came up 
to him, and told him she saw he was 
uneasy. He smiled, and said: “No, he 
was as happy as possible; he was sur- 
rounded by his family, his health was 
better since he had been on shore, and he 
would not give sixpence to call the king 
his uncle.” She replied, that she did not 
believe him—that she knew he was long- 
ing to get at the combined fleets—that he 
considered them as his own property, that 
he would be miserable if any man but 
himself did the business; and that he 
ought to have them, as the price and re- 
ward of his two years’ long watching, and 
his hard chase. “Nelson,” said she, 
“however we may lament your absence, 
offer your services ;—they will be accepted, 
and you will gain a quiet heart by it: you 
will have a glorious victory, and then you 
may return here and be happy.” He 
looked at her with tears in his eyes :— 
“ Brave Emma!—good Emma !—If there 
were more Emmas, there would be more 
Nelsons.” 

His services were as willingly accepted 
as they were offered; and Lord Barham, 
giving him the list of the navy, desired 
him to choose his own officers. “ Choose 
yourself, my lord,” was his reply: “ the 
same spirit actuates the whole proféssion ; 
you cannot choose wrong.” Lord Barham 
then desired him to say what ships, and 
how many, he would wish, in addition to 
the fleet which he was going to command, 
and said they should follow him as soon 
as each was ready. No appointment was 





ever more in unison with the feelings and 
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BATTLE 


judgment of the whole nation. They, 
like Lady Hamilton, thought that the de- 
struction of the combined fleets ought 
properly to be Nelson’s work: that he, 
who had been 


“ Half round the sea-girt ball, 
The hunter of the recreant Gaul,’’* 
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ought to reap the spoils of the chase, 
which he had watched so long, and so 
perseveringly pursued. 

Unremitting exertions were made to 
equip the ships which he had chosen, and 
especially to refit the Victory, which was 
once more to bear his flag. Before he 
left London he called at his upholsterer’s, 
where the coffin, which Captain Hallowell 
had given him, was deposited ; and desired 
that its history might be engraven upon 
the lid, saying, it was highly probable that 
he might want iton his return. He seemed, 
indeed, to have been impressed with an 
‘expectation that he should fall in the battle. 

Early on the following morning he 
reached Portsmouth: and, having de- 
spatched his business on shore, -endea- 
vored to elude the populace by taking a 
bye-way to the beach; but a crowd col- 
lected in his train, pressing forward, to 
obtain sight of his face:—many were in 
tears, and many knelt down before him, 
and blessed him as he passed. England 
has had many heroes; but never one who 
so entirely possessed the love of his fellow- 
countrymen as Nelson. All men knew 
that his heart was as humane as it was 
fearless ; that there was not in his nature 
the slightest alloy of selfishness or cu- 
pidity; but that, with perfect and entire 
devotion, he served his country with all 
his heart, and with all his soul, and with 
all his strength ; and, therefore, they loved 
him as truly and as fervently as he loved 
England. They pressed upon the parapet, 
to gaze after him when his barge pushed 
off, and he was returning their cheers by 
waving his hat. The sentinels, who en- 
deavored to prevent them from trespassing 
upon this ground, were wedged among the 
crowd ; and an officer, who, not very pru- 
dently upon such an occasion, ordered them 
to drive the people down with their bay- 
onets, was compelled speedily to retreat ; 
for the people would not be debarred from 
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gazing, till the last moment, upon the hero 
the darling hero of England. 

He arrived off Cadiz on the 29th of 
September,—his birth day. Fearing that, 
if the enemy knew his force, they might 
be deterred from venturing to sea, he kept 
out of sight of land, desired Collingwood 
to fire no salute, and hoist no colors; and 
wrote to Gibraltar, to request that the 
force of the fleet might not be inserted 
there in the Gazette. His reception in 
the Mediterranean fleet was as gratifying 
as the farewell of his countrymen at Ports. 
mouth: the officers, who came on board to 
welcome him, forgot his rank as com- 
mander, in their joy at seeing him again. 
On the day of his arrival, Villeneuve re- 
ceived orders to put to sea the first oppor- 
tunity. Villeneuve, however, hesitated, 
when he heard that Nelson had resumed 
the command. He called a council of 
war: and their determination was, that it 
would not be expedient to leave Cadiz, 
unless they had reason to believe them- 
selves stronger by one third than the Brit- 
ish force. In the public measures of this 
country, secrecy is seldom practicable, and 
seldom attempted: here, however, by the 
precautions of Nelson, and the wise mea- 
sures of the admiralty, the enemy were 
for once kept in ignorance; for, as the 
ships appointed to reinforce the Mediter- 
ranean fleet were despatched singly,—each 
as soon as it was ready,—their collected 
number was not stated in the newspapers, 
and their arrival was not known to the 
enemy. But the enemy knew that Admi- 
ral Louis, with six sail, had been detached 
for stores and water to Gibraltar. Acci- 
dent also contributed to make the French 
admiral doubt whether Nelson himself 
had actually taken the command. An 
American, lately arrived from England, 


maintained that it was impossible, for he 
had seen him only a few days before in 
London; and, at that time, there was no 
rumor of his going again to sea. 

The station which Nelson had chosen 
was some fifty or sixty miles to the west 


of Cadiz, near Cape St. Mary’s. At this 
distance he hoped to decoy the enemy out, 
while he guarded against the danger of 
being caught with a westerly wind neat 
Cadiz, and driven within the Straits. The 
blockade of the port was rigorously er- 
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forced; in hopes that the combined fleet 
might be forced to sea by want. The 
Danish vessels, therefore, which were car- 
rying provisions from the French orts in 
the bay, under the name of Danish prop- 
erty, to all the little ports from Ayamonte 
to Algeziras from whence they were con- 
veyed in coasting boats to Cadiz, were 
seized. Without this proper exertion of 
power, the blockade would have been ren- 
dered nugatory, by the advantage thus 
taken of the neutral flag. The supplies 
from France were thus effectually cut off. 
There was now every indication that the 
enemy would speedily venture out: offi- 
cers and men were in the highest spirits at 
the prospect of giving them a decisive 
blow: such, indeed, as would put an end 
to all further contest upon the seas. The- 
atrical amusements were performed every 
evening in most of the ships; and God 
Save the King was the hymn with which 
the sports concluded. 

At this time he was not without some 
cause of anxiety: he was in want of 
frigates—the eyes of the fleet, as he al- 
ways called them :—to the want of which, 
the enemy before were indebted for their 
escape, and Bonaparte for his arrival in 
Egypt. He had only twenty-three ships— 
others were on the way—but they might 
come too late; and, though Nelson never 
doubted of victory, mere victory was not 
what he looked to, he wanted to annihilate 
the enemy’s fleet. The Carthagena squad- 
ron might effect a junction with this fleet 
on the one side; and, on the other, it was 
to be expected that a similar attempt would 
be made by the French from Brest ;—in 
either case, a formidable contingency to be 
apprehended by the blockading force. The 
Rochefort squadron did push out, and had 
nearly caught the Agamemnon and I’Ai- 
mable, in their way to reinforce the Brit- 
ish admiral. Yet Nelson at this time 
weakened his own fleet. He had the un- 
pleasant task to perform of sending home 
Sir Robert Calder, whose conduct was to 
be made the subject of a court-martial, in 
consequence of the general dissatisfaction 
which had been felt and expressed at his 
imperfect victory. Sir Robert Calder, and 
Sir John Orde, Nelson believed to be the 
onl two enemies whom he had ever had 
in his profession ;—and, from that sensi- 
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tive delicacy which distinguished him, this 
made him the more scrupulously anxious 
to show every possible mark of respect 
and kindness to Sir Robert. He wished 
to detain him till after the expected action ; 
when the services which he might per- 
form, and the triumphant joy which would 
be excited, would leave nothing to be 
apprehended from an inquiry into the pre- 
vious engagement. Sir Robert, however, 
whose situation was very painful, did not 
choose to delay a trial, from the result of 
which he confidently expected a complete 
justification: and Nelson, instead of send- 
ing him home in a frigate, insisted on his 
returning in his own ninety gun ship; ill 
as such a ship could at that time be spared, 
Nothing could be more honorable than the 
feeling by which Nelson was influenced ; 
but, at such a crisis, it ought not to have 
been indulged. 

About half past nine in the morning of 
the 19th, the Mars, being the nearest to 
the fleet of the ships which formed the 
line of communication with the frigates in 
shore, repeated the signal, that the enemy 
were coming out of port. The wind was 
at this time very light, with partial breezes, 
mostly from the S.S. W. Nelson ordered 
the signal to be made for a chase in the 
south-east quarter. About two, the re- 
peating ships announced, that the enemy 
were at sea. All night the British fleet 
continued under all sail steering to the 
south-east. At day-break they were in 
the entrance of the Straits, but the enemy 
were not in sight. About seven, one of 
the frigates made signal that the enemy 
were bearing north. Upon this the Vic- 
tory hove to; and shortly afterwards Nel- 
son made sail again to the northward. In 
the afternoon the wind blew fresh from the 
south-west, and the English began to fear 
that the foe might be forced to return 
to port. Ai little before sunset, however, 
Blackwood, in the Euryalus, telegraphed, 
that they appeared determined to go to the 
westward,-—“ And that,” said the admi- 
ral in his diary, “they shall not do, if it is 
in the power of Nelson and Bronte to 
prevent them.” Nelson had signified to 
Blackwood, that he depended upon him 
to keep sight of the enemy. They were 
observed so well, that all their motions 
were made known to him; and, as they 
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wore twice, he inferred that they were 
aiming to keep the port of Cadiz open, 
and would retreat there as soon as they 
saw the British fleet: for this reason he 
was very careful not to approach near 
enough to be seen by them during the 
night. At day-break the combined fleets 
were distinctly seen from the Victory’s 
deck, formed in a close line of battle 
ahead, on the starboard tack, about twelve 
miles to leeward, and standing to the 
south. Our fleet consisted of twenty- 
seven sail of the line and four frigates ; 
theirs of thirty-three, and seven large frig- 
ates. Their superiority was greater in 
size, and weight of metal, than in num- 
bers. They had four thousand troops on 
boafd; and the best riflemen who could 
be procured, many of them Tyrolese, were 
dispersed though the ships. Little did 
the Tyrolese, and little did the Spaniards, 


sat that day, imagine what horrors the 


wicked tyrant whom they served was pre- 
paring for their country. 

Soon after daylight Nelson came upon 
deck. The 21st of October was a festival 
in his family; because on that day his 
uncle, Captain Suckling, in the Dread- 
nought, with two other line of battle ships, 
had beaten off a French squadron of four 
sail of the line and three frigates. Nel- 
son, with that sort of superstition from 
which few persons are entirely exempt, 
had more than once expressed his persua- 
sion that this was to be the day of his 
battle also; and he was well pleased at 
seeing his prediction about to be verified. 
The wind was now from the west—light 
breezes, with a long heavy swell. Signal 
was made to bear down upon the enem 
in two lines; and the fleet set all sail. 


Collingwood, in the Royal Sovereign, led 

the lee line of thirteen ships; the Victory 

led the weather line of fourteen. 
Blackwood went on board the Victory 


about six. He found him in good spirits, 
but very calm; not in that exhilaration 
which he had felt upon entering into battle 
at Aboukir and Copenhagen: he knew 
that his own life would be particularly 
aimed at, and seems to have looked for 
death with almost as sure an expectation 
as for victory. His whole attention was 
fixed upon the enemy. They tacked to 
the northwaid and formed their line on 
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the larboard tack ; thus bringig the shoals 
of Trafalgar and St. Pedro under the lee 
of the British, and keeping the port of 
Cadiz open for themselves. This was 
fae lt done: and Nelson, aware of 
all the advantages which it gave them, 
made signal to prepare to anchor. 
Villeneuve was a skilful seaman ; worth 
of serving a better master, and a better 
cause. is plan of defence was as well 
conceived, and as original as the plan of 
attack. He formed the fleet in a double 
line, every alternate ship being about a 
cable’s length to windward of her second 
ahead and astern. Nelson, certain of a 
triumphant issue to the day: asked Black- 
wood what he should consider as a victory. 
That officer answered, that, considering 
the handsome way in which battle was 
offered by the enemy, their apparent de- 
termination for a fair trial of strength, and 
the situation of the land, he thought it 
would be a glorious result if fourteen were 
captured. He replied: “I shall not be 
satisfied with less than twenty.” Soon 
afterwards he asked him if he did not 
think there was a signal wanting. Cap- 
tain Blackwood made answer, that he 
thought the whole fleet seemed very clear- 
ly to understand what they were about. 
These words were scarcely spoken before 
that signal was made, which will be re- 
membered as long as the language, or 
even the memory of England, shall en- 
dure ;—Nelson’s last signal :—* England 
expects every man to do his duty!” It 
was received throughout the fleet with a 
shout of answering acclamation, made sub- 
lime by the spirit which it breathed, and 
the feeling which it expressed. ‘“ Now,” 
said Lord Nelson, “I can do no more. 
We must trust to the great Disposer of all 
events, and the justice of our cause. I 
thank God for this great opportunity of 
doing my duty.” ; 
He wore that day, as usual, his admi- 
ral’s frock coat, bearing on the left breast 
four stars, of the different orders with 
which he was invested. Ornaments, which 
rendered him so conspicuous a mark for 
the enemy, were beheld with ominous ap- 
prehensions by his officers. It was known 
that there were riflemen on board the 
French ships; and it could not be doubted 
but that his life would be particularly 
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aimed at. They communicated their fears 
to each other; and the surgeon, Mr. Beat- 
ty,* spoke to the chaplain, Dr. Scott, and 
to Mr. Scott, the public secretary, desiring 
that some person would entreat him to 
change his dress, or cover the stars: but 
they knew that such a request would 
highly displease him. “In honor I gained 
them,” he had said when such a thing 
had been hinted to him formerly, “and in 
honor I will die with them.” Mr. Beatty, 
however, would not have been deterred by 
any fear of exciting his displeasure, from 
speaking to him himself upon a subject, in 
which the weal of England as well as the 
life of Nelson was concerned, but he was 
ordered from the deck before he could find 
an opportunity. This was a point upon 
which Nelson’s officers knew that it was 
hopeless to remonstrate or reason with 
him; but both Blackwood, and his own 
captain, Hardy, represented to him how 
advantageous to the fleet it would be for 
him to keep out of action as long as possi- 
ble; and he consented at last to let the 
Leviathan and the Temeraire, which were 
sailing abreast of the Victory, be ordered 
to pass ahead. Yet even ‘oe the last 
infirmity of this noble mind was indulged ; 
for these ships could not pass ahead if the 
Victory continued to carry all her sail; 
and so far was Nelson from shortening 
sail, that it was evident he took pleasure 
in pressing on, and rendering it impossible 
for them to obey his own orders. A long 
swell was setting into the bay of Cadiz: 
our ships, crowding all sail, moved majes- 
tically before it, with light winds from the 
south-west. The sun shone on the sails 
of the enemy ; and their well-formed line, 
with their numerous three-deckers, made 
an appearance which any other assailants 
would have thought formidable ;—but the 
British sailors only admired the beauty 
and the splendor of the spectacle ; and, in 
full confidence of winning what they saw, 
remarked to each other, what a fine sight 
yonder ships would make at Spithead ! 
The French admiral, from the Bucen- 
taure, beheld the new manner in which 
his enemy was advancing, Nelson and 


. * In this part of the work I have chiefly been 
indebted to this gentleman’s narrative of Lord Nel- 
red "oa, a document as interesting as it is au- 
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Collingwood each leading his line; and, 
pointing them out to his officers, he is said 
to have exclaimed, that such conduct could 
not fail to be successful. Yet Villeneuve 
had made his own dispositions with the 
utmost skill, and the fleets under his com- 
mand waited for the attack with perfect 
coolness. Ten minutes before twelve they 
opened their fire. Eight or nine of the 
ships immediately ahead of the Victory, 
and across her bows, fired single guns at 
her, to ascertain whether she was yet 
within their range. As soon as Nelson 
perceived that their shot passed over him, 
he desired Blackwood, and Captain Prowse, 
of the Sirius, to repair to their respective 
frigates ; and, on their way, to tell all the 
captains of the line-of-battle ships that he 
depended on their exertions; and that, if 
by the prescribed mode of attack they 
found it impracticable to get into action 
immediately, they might adopt whatever 
they thought best, provided it led them 
wey and closely alongside an enemy 

s they were standing on the front of the 
poop, Nee took him by the hand, 
saying, he hoped soon to return and find 
him in possession of twenty prizes. He 
replied: “God bless you, Blackwood: I 
shall never see you again.” 

Nelson’s column was steered about two 
points more to the north than Collingwood’s, 
in order to cut off the enemy’s escape into 
Cadiz: the lee line, therefore, was first 
engaged. “See,” cried Nelson, pointing 
to the Royal Sovereign, as she steered 
right for the centre of the enemy’s line, 
cut through it astern of the Santa Anna. 
three decker, and engaged her at the muz- 
zle of her guns on the starboard side ; “ see 
how that noble fellow, Collingwood, car- 
ries his ship into action!” Collingwood, 
delighted at being first in the heat of the 
fire, and knowing the feelings of his com-- 
mander and old friend, turned to his cap-- 


tain, and exclaimed: “ Rotherham, what. 


would Nelson give to be here!” Both 
these brave officers, perhaps, at this mo- 
ment thought of Nelson with gratitude, 
for a circumstance which had occurred on 
the preceding day. Admiral Collingwood, 
with some of the captains, having gone on 
board the Victory, to receive instructions, 
Nelson inquired of him, where his cap- 


tain was? and was told, in reply, that they~ 
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were not upon good terms with each other. 
“Terms!” said Nelson ;—“ good terms 
with each other!” Immediately he sent a 
boat for Captain Rotherham ; led him, as 
soon as he arrived, to Collingwood, and 
saying, “ Look ; yreee are the enemy !” 
bade them shake hands like Englishmen. 

The enemy continued to fire a gun at a 
time at the Victory, till they saw that a 
shot had passed through her. main-top-gal- 
lant-sail; then they opened their broad- 
sides, aiming chiefly at her rigging, in the 
hope of: disabling her before she cobld 
close with them. Nelson, as usual, had 
hoisted several flags, lest one should be 
shot away. The enemy showed no colors 
till late in the action, when they began to 
feel the necessity of having them to strike. 
For this reason, the Santissima Trinidad, 
Nelson’s old acquaintance, as he used to 
call her, was distinguishable only by her 
four decks; and to the bow of this oppo- 
nent he ordered the Victory to be steered. 
Meantime an incessant raking fire was 
kept up upon the Victory. The admiral’s 
secretary was one of the first who fell: he 
was killed by a cannon shot, while con- 
versing with Hardy. Captain Adair, of 
the marines, with the help of a sailor, 
endeavored to remove the body from Nel- 
son’s sight, who had a great regard for 
Mr. Scott; but he anxiously asked: “Is 
that poor Scott that’s gone?” and being 
informed that it was indeed so, exclaimed : 
“ Poor fellow!” Presently a double-headed 
shot struck a party of marines, who were 
drawn up on the poop, and killed eight of 
them: upon which Nelson immediately 
desired Captain Adair to disperse his men 
round the ship, that they might not suffer 
so much from being together. A few 
minutes afterwards a shot struck the fore 
brace bits on the quarter deck, and passed 
between Nelson and Hardy, a splinter 
from the bit tearing off Hardy’s buckle 
and bruising his foot. Both stopped, and 
looked anxiously at each other, each sup- 
posing the other to be wounded. Nelson 
then smiled, and said: “ This is too warm 
work, Hardy, to last long.” 

The Victory had not yet returned a sin- 
gle gun: fifty of her men had been by 
this time killed or wounded, and her main- 


top-mast, with all her studding sails and 
their booms, shot away. Nelson declared, 
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that, in all his battles, he had seen nothj 

which surpassed the cool courage of his 
crew on this occasion. At four minutes 
after twelve she opened her fire from both 
sides of her deck. It was not possible to 
break the enemy’s line without running 
on board one of their ships: Hardy in. 
formed him of this, and asked which he 
would prefer. Nelson replied: “Take 
your choice, Hardy; it does not signify 
much.” The master was then ordered to 
put the helm to port, and the Victory ran 
on board the Redoubtable, just as her tiller 
ropes were shot away. ‘The French shi 
received her with a broadside; then in- 
staritly let down her lower deck ports, for 
fear of being boarded’ through them, and 
never afterwards fired a great gun during 
the action. Her tops, like those of all the 
enemy’s ships, were filled with riflemen. 
Nelson never placed musketry in his tops; 
he had a strong dislike to the practice ; not 
merely because it endangers setting fire to 
the sails, but also because it is a murder- 
ous sort of warfare, by which individuals 
may suffer, and a commander, now and 
then, be picked off, but which never can 
decide the fate of a general engagement. 

Captain Harvey, in the Temeraire, fell 
on board the Redoubtable on the other 
side. Another enemy was in like manner 
on board the Temeraire: so that these 
four ships formed as compact a tier as if 
they had been moored together, their heads 
lying all the same way. The lieutenants 
of the Victory, seeing this, depressed their 
guns of the middle and lower decks, and 
fired with a diminished charge, lest the 
shot should pass through, and injure the 
Temeraire. And because there was dan- 
ger that the Redoubtable might take fire 
from the lower deck guns, the muzzles of 
which touched her side when they were 
run out, the fireman of each gun stood 
ready with a bucket of water; which, as 
soon as the gun was discharged, he dashed 
into the hole made by the shot. An in- 
cessant fire was kept up from the Victory 
from both sides ; her larboard guns playing 
upon the Bucentaure and the huge San- 
tissima Trinidad. 

It had been part of Nelson’s prayer, 
that the British fleet might be distinguished 
by humanity in the victory which he ex- 
pected. Setting an example himself, he 
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twice gave orders to cease firing upon the 
Redoubtable, supposing that she had struck, 
because her great guns were silent ; for, as 
she carried no flag, there was no means of 
instantly ascertaining the fact. From this 
ship, which he had thus twice spared, he 
received his death. A ball fired from her 
mizen-top, which, in the then situation of 
the two vessels, was not more than fifteen 
yards from that part of the deck where he 
was standing, struck the epaulette on his 
left shoulder—about a quarter after one, 
just in the heat of the action. He fell 
upon his face, on the spot which was cov- 
ered with his poor secretary’s blood. 
Hardy, who was a few steps from him, 
turning round, saw three men raising him 
up. “They have done for me at last, 
Hardy,” said he. “I hope not!” cried 
Hardy. ‘“ Yes,” he replied; “my back 
bone is shot through.” Yet even now, 


not for a moment losing his presence of 
mind, he observed, as they were carrying 
him down the ladder, that the tiller ropes, 
which had been shot away, were not yet 
replaced, and ordered that new ones should 


be rove immediately :—then, that he might 
not be seen by the crew, he took out his 
handkerchief, and covered his face and his 
stars—Had he but concealed these badges 
of honor from the enemy, England, per- 
haps, would not have had cause to receive 
with sorrow the news of the battle of 
Trafalgar. 

The cockpit was crowded with wounded 
and dying men; over whose bodies he 
was with some difficulty conveyed, and 
laid upon a pallet in the midshipmen’s 
birth. It was soon perceived, upon exami- 
nation, that the wound was mortal. This, 
however, was concealed from all, except 
Captain Hardy, the chaplain, and the med- 
ical attendants. He himself being certain, 
from the sensation in his back, and the 
gush of blood which he felt momently 
within his breast, that no human care 
could avail him, insisted that the surgeon 
should leave him, and attend to those to 
whom he might be useful; “For,”: said 
he, “you can do nothing for me.”—All 
that could be done was to fan him with 
paper, and frequently to give him lemon- 
ade, to alleviate his intense thirst. He 
Was In great pain, and expressed much 
anxiety for the event of the action, which 
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now began to declare itself. As often as 
a ship struck, the crew of the Victory 
hurraed ; and, at every hurra, a visible 
expression of joy gleamed in the eyes, and 
marked the countenance of the dying hero. 
But he became impatient to see Captain 
way b and as that officer, though often 
sent for, could not leave the deck, Nelson 
feared that some fatal cause prevented 
him, and repeatedly cried: “ Will no one 
bring Hardy to me? He must be killed! 
He is surely dead!”—An hour and ten 
minutes elapsed, from the tine when Nel- 
son received his wound, before Hardy 
could come to him. They shook hands 
in silence; Hardy in vain struggling to 
suppress the feelings of that most painful, 
and yet sublimest moment. “ Well, Har- 
dy,” said Nelson, “how goes the day with 
us?” Very well,” replied Hardy; “ ten 
ships have struck, but five of their van 
have tacked, and show an intention of 
bearing down upon the Victory. I have 
called two or three of our fresh ships 
round, and have no doubt of giving them a 
drubbing.” —* I hope,” said Nelson, “ none 
of our ships have struck?” Hardy an- 
swered, “There was no fear of that.’ 
Then, and not till then, Nelson spoke of 
himself. “Iam a dead man, Hardy,” said 
he: “I am going fast:—it will be over 
with me soon. Come nearer tome. Let 
my dear Lady Hamilton have my hair, 
and all other things belonging to me.” 
Hardy observed, that he hoped Mr. Beatty 
could yet hold out some prospect of life. 
“Oh no!” he replied: “it is impossible. 
My back is shot through. Beatty will tell 
ou so.” Captain Hardy then, once more, 
shook hands with him; and with a heart 
almost bursting, hastened upon deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast 
was gone; and Nelson, having made the 
surgeon ascertain this, said to him: “ You 
know I am gone. I know it. I feel 
something rising in my breast,”—putting 
his hand on his left side,—* which tells 
me so.” And upon Beatty’s inquiring 
whether his pain was very great? he re- 
plied, “So great, that he wished he was 
dead. Yet,” said he in a lower voice, 
“one would like to live a little longer 
too!” And after a few minutes, in the 
same under tone, he added : “‘ What would 





become of poor Lady Hamilton if she 
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knew my situation!” Next to his country, ! 
she occupied his thoughts. Captain Har- 
dy, some fifty minutes after he had left the 
cockpit, returned; and again taking the 
hand of his dying friend and commander, 
congratulated him on having gained a 
complete victory. How many of the ene- 
my were taken he did not know, as it was 
impossible to perceive them distinctly :— 
but fourteen or fifteen at least. ‘“That’s 
well,” cried Nelson; “ but I bargained for 
twenty.” And then, in a stronger voice, 
he said: “Anchor, Hardy; anchor.” 
Hardy,’ upon this, hinted that Admiral 
Collingwood would take upon himself the 
direction of affairs. ‘Not while I live, 
Hardy !” said the dying Nelson, ineffectu- 
ally endeavoring to raise himself from the 
bed: “Do you anchor.” His previous 
order for preparing to anchor had shown 
how clearly he foresaw the necessity of 
this. Presently, calling Hardy back, he 
said to him, in a low voice, “ Don’t throw 


me overboard:” and he desired that he 
might be buried by his parents, unless it 
should please the king to order otherwise. 
Then, reverting to a feelings: “Take 


care of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy: 
take care of poor Lady Hamilton.”—* Kiss 
me Hardy,” said he. Hardy knelt down, 
and kissed his cheek; and Nelson said, 
“ Now I am satisfied. Thank God, I have 
done my duty.” Hardy stood over him in 
silence for a moment or two; then knelt 
again, and kissed his forehead. ‘‘ Who is 
that?” said Nelson ; and being informed, 
he replied, “ God bless you, Hardy.” And 
Hardy then left him—forever. 

Nelson now desired to be turned upon 
his right side, and said: “I wish I had 
not left the deck ; for I shall soon be gone.” 
Death was, indeed, rapidly approaching. 
He said to the chaplain: “ Doctor, I have 
not been a great sinner:” and, after a 
short pause, “ Remember that I leave Lady 
Hamilton, and my daughter Horatia, as a 
legacy to my country.” His articulation 
now became difficult; but he was dis- 
tinctly heard to say, ‘“‘ Thank God, I have 
done my duty!” These words he had 
repeatedly pronounced; and they were 
the last words which he uttered. He ex- 
pied at thirty minutes after four—three 

ours and a quarter after he had received 





his wound 
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Within a quarter of an hour after Nel. 
son was wounded, above fifty of the Vic. 
tory’s men fell by the enemy’s musketry, 
They, however, on their part, were not 
idle; and it was not long before there 
were only two Frenchmen left alive in the 
mizen-top of the Redoubtable. One of 
them was the man who had given the 
fatal wound: he did not live to boast of 
what he had done. An old quarter-master 
had seen him fire; and easily recognized 
him, because he wore a glazed cocked hat 
and white frock. This quarter-master, and 
two midshipmen, Mr. Collingwood and 
Mr. Pollard, were the only persons left on 
the Victory’s poop ;—the two midshipmen 
kept firing at the top, and he supplied them 
with cartridges. One of the aden, 
attempting to make his escape down the 
rigging, was shot by Mr. Pollard, and fell 
on the poop. But the old quarter-master, 
as he cried out, “ That’s he, that’s he,” 
and pointed at the other, who was coming 
forward to fire again, received a shot in 
his mouth, and fell dead. Both the mid- 
shipmen then fired, at the same time, and 
the fellow dropped in the top. When 
they took possession of the prize, they 
went into the mizen-top, and found him 
dead ; with one ball through his head, and 
another through his breast. 

The Redoubtable struck within twenty 
minutes after the fatal shot had been fired 
from her. During that time she had been 
twice on fire—in her fore-chains and in 
her forecastle. The French, as they had 
done in other battles, made use, in this, of 
fire-balls, and other combustibles ;—imple- 
ments of destruction, which other nations, 
from a sense of honor and humanity, have 
laid aside; which add to the sufferings of 
the wounded, without determining the issue 
of the combat :—which none but the cruel 
would employ, and which never can be 
successful against the brave. Once they 
succeeded in setting fire, from the Re- 
doubtable, to some ropes and canvass on 
the Victory’s booms. The cry ran through 
the ship, and reached the cockpit: but 
even this dreadful cry produced no confu- 
sion: the men displayed that perfect self- 
possession in danger by which English 
seamen are characterized; they extin- 
guished the flames on board their own 
ship, and then hastened to extinguish them 
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in the enemy, by throwing buckets of water 
from the gangway. When the Redoubtable 
had struck, it was not practicable to board 
her from the Victory; for, though the two 
ships touched, the upper works of both fell 
in so much, that there was a great space 
between their gangways; and she could 
not be boarded from the lower or middle 
decks, because her ports were down. Some 
of our men went to Lieutenant Quilliam, 
and offered to swim under her bows and 
get up there; but it was thought unfit to 
hazard brave lives in this manner. 

What the men would have done from 
gallantry, some of the crew of the Santis- 
sima Trinidad did to save themselves. 
Unable to stand the tremendous fire of the 
Victory, whose larboard guns played against 
this great four-decker, and not knowing 
how else to escape them, nor where else to 
betake themselves for protection, many of 
them leapt overboard, and swam to the 
Victory ; and were actually helped up her 
sides by the English during the action. 
The Spaniards began the battle with less 
vivacity than their unworthy allies, but they 
continued it with greater firmness. The 
Argonauta and Bahama were defended till 
they had each lost about four hundred 
men: the St. Juan Nepomuceno lost three 
hundred and fifty. Often as the superi- 
ority of British courage has been proved 
against France upon the seas, it was never 
more conspicuous than in this decisive con- 
flict. Five of our ships were engaged muzzle 
to muzzle with five of the French. In all 
five, the Frenchmen lowered their lower- 
deck ports, and deserted their guns ; while 
our men continued deliberately to load and 
fire, till they had made the victory secure. 

Once, amidst his sufferings, Nelson had 
expressed a wish that he were dead; but 
immediately the spirit subdued the pains 
of death, and he wished to live a little 
longer—doubtless, that he might hear the 
completion of the victory which he had 
seen so gloriously begun. That conso- 
lation—that joy—that triumph—was af- 
forded him. “He lived to know that the 


Victory was decisive; and the last guns 
which were fired at the flying enemy, were 


heard a minute or two before he expired. 

The ships which were thus flying, were 

four of the enemy’s van, all French, under 

Rear-Admiral Dumanoir. They had borne 
12 
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no part in the action; and now, when they 
were seeking safety in flight, they fired not 
only into the Victory and Royal Rivenien 
as they passed, but poured their broadsides 
into the Spanish captured ships ; and they 
were seen to back their topsails, for the 

urpose of firing with more precision. 

he indignation of the Spaniards at this 
detestable cruelty from their allies, for 
whom they had fought so bravely, and so 
profusely bled, may well be conceived. It 
was such, that when, two days after the 
action, seven of the ships which had escaped 
into Cadiz, came out, in hopes of retaking 
some of the disabled prizes, the prisoners 
in the Argonauta, in a body, offered their 
services to the prize-master, to man the 
guns against any of the French ships; 
saying, that if a Spanish ship came along- 
side, they would quietly go below; but 
they requested that they might be allowed 
to doht the French, in resentment for the 
murderous usage which they had suffered 
at their hands. Such was their earnest 
ness, and such the implicit confidence 
which could be placed in Spanish honor 
that the offer was accepted, and they were 
actually stationed at the lower deck guns 
Dumanoir and his squadron were not mor 
fortunate than the fleet from whose de 
struction they fled—they fell in with Sir 
Richard Strachan, who was cruising fo 
the Rochefort Squadron, and were all 
taken. 

The total British loss in the battle of 
Trafalgar, amounted to 1587. Twenty of 
the enemy struck ; unhappily, the fleet did 
not anchor, as Nelson, almost with his dying 
breath, had enjoined ; a gale came on from 
the south-west ; some of the prizes went 
down, some went on shore; one effected 
its escape into Cadiz; others were de- 
stroyed ; four only were saved, and those 
by the greatest exertions. The wounded 
Spaniards were sent ashore, an assurance 
being given that they should not serve till 
regularly exchanged ; and the Spaniards, 
with a generous feeling which would not, 
perhaps, have been found in any other 
people, offered the use of their hospitals 
for our wounded, pledging the honor of 
Spain that they should be carefully attended 
there. When the storm, after the action, 
drove some of the prizes upon the coast, 
they declared that the English, who were 
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thus thrown into their hands, should not 
pe considered as prisoners of war ; and the 
Spanish soldiers gave up their own beds 
to their shipwrecked enemies. The Span- 
ish vice-admiral, Alava, died of his wounds. 
Villeneuve was sent to England, and per- 
mitted to return to France. The French 
government say that he destroyed himself 
on the way to Paris, dreading the conse- 
quences of a court-martial. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that all 
the honors which a grateful country could 
bestow, were heaped upon the memory of 
Nelson. His brother was made an earl, 


with a grant of 6000/7. per year; 10,0000. 
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were voted to each of his sisters; and 
100,0007. for the purchase of an estate, 
A public funeral was decreed, and a public 
monument. Statues and monuments also 
were voted by most of the principal cities, 
The leaden coffin, in which he was brought 
home, was cut in pieces, which were dis. 
tributed as relics of Saint Nelson—so the 
gunner of the Victory called them ;—and 
when, at his interment, his flag was about 
to be lowered into the grave, the sailors, 
who assisted at the ceremony, with one 
accord, rent it in pieces, that each might 
preserve a fragment while he lived. 





Entrance to the White Mountains. 
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No. IL. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Tue Notch of the White Mountains, is 
a phrase appropriated to a very narrow 
defile, extending two miles in length, be- 
tween two huge cliffs apparently rent 
asunder by some vast convulsion of nature. 
This convulsion was, in my own view, 
that of the deluge. There are here, and 
throughout New England, no eminent 
proofs of volcanic violence, nor any strong 
exhibitions of the power of earthquakes. 
Nor has history recorded any earthquake 
or volcano, in other countries, of sufficient 
efficacy to produce the phenomena of this 
place. The objects rent asunder are too 
great, the ruin is too vast and too complete, 


to have been accomplished by these agents. 





The change appears to have been effected 
when the surface of the earth extensively 
subsided ; when countries and continents 
assumed a new face ; and a general com- 
motion of the elements produced a disrup- 
tion of some mountains, and merged others 
beneath the common level of desolation. 
Nothing less than this will account for the 
sundering of a long range of great rocks, 
or rather of vast mountains; or for the 
existing evidences of the immense force, by 
which the ruption was effected. 

The entrance of the chasm is formed by 
two rocks standing perpendicularly at the 
distance of twenty-two feet from each other; 
one about twenty feet in height, the other 
about twelve. Half of the space is occupied 
by the brook mentioned as the head stream 
of the Saco; the other half by the road. 
The stream is lost and invisible beneath a 
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mass of fragments, partly blown out of the 
road, and partly thrown down by some 
great convulsion. 

When we entered the Notch, we were 
struck with the wild and solemn appear- 
ance of everything before us. The scale, 
on which all the objects in view were 
formed, was the scale of grandeur only. 
The rocks, rude and. ragged in a manner 
rarely paralleled, were fashioned and piled 
by a hand operating only in the boldest 
and most irregular manner. As we ad- 
vanced, these appearances increased rapidly. 
Huge masses of granite, of every abrupt 
form, and hoary with a moss which seemed 
the product of ages, recalling to the mind 
the sazum vetustum of Virgil, speedily rose 
to a mountainous height. Before us, the 
view widened fast to the south-east. Be- 
hind us, it closed almost instantaneously, 
and presented nothing to the eye but an 
impassable barrier of mountains. 

About half a mile from the entrance of 
the chasm, we saw, in full view, the most 
beautiful cascade, perhaps, in the world. 
It issued from a mountain on the right, 
about eight hundred feet above the sub- 
jacent valley, and at the distance from us 
of about two miles. The stream ran over 
a series of rocks, almost perpendicular, with 
a course so little broken as to preserve the 
appearance of a uniform current, and yet 
so far disturbed as to be perfectly white. 
The sun shone with the clearest splendor, 
from a station in the heavens the most ad- 
vantageous to our prospect; and the cas- 
cade glittered down the vast steep, like a 
stream of burnished silver. 

At the distance of three quarters of a 
mile from the entrance, we passed a brook, 
known in this region by the name of the 
flume ; from the strong resemblance to 
that object exhibited by the channel, which 
it has worn, for a considerable length, in a 
bed of rocks, the sides being perpendicular 
to the bottom. This elegant piece of water 
we determined to examine farther ; and, 
alighting from our horses, walked up the 
acclivity, perhaps a furlong. The stream 
fell from a height of two hundred and forty 
or two hundred and fifty feet over three 
Precipices ; the second receding a small 
distance from the front of the first, and the 
third from that of the second. Down the 
first and second, it fell in a single current. 
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and down the third, in three, which united 
their streams at the bottom in a fine basin, 
formed by the hand of nature in the rocks 
immediately beneath us. It is impossible, 
for a brook of this size, to be modelled into 
more diversified or more delightful forms ; 
or for a cascade, to descend over precipices 
more happily fitted to finish its beauty. 
The cliffs, together with a level at their 
foot, furnished a considerable opening, sur- 
rounded by the forest. The sunbeams, 
penetrating through the trees, painted here 
a great variety of fine images of light, and 
edged an equally numerous and diversified 
collection of shadows, both dancing on the 
waters, and alternately silvering and ob- 
scuring their course. Purer water was 
never seen. Exclusively of its murmurs, 
the world around us was solemn and silent. 
Everything assumed the character of en- 
chantment ; and had I been educated in 
the Grecian mythology, I should scarcely 
have been surprised to find an assemblage 
of Dryads, Naiads and Oreades, sporting 
on the little plain below our feet. The 
purity of this water was discernible, not 
only by its limpid appearance and its taste, 
but from several other circumstances. Its 
course is wholly over hard granite, and 
the rocks and stones in its bed and at its 
sides, instead of being covered with adven- 
titious substances, were washed perfectly 
clean, and, by their neat appearance, added 
not a little to the beauty of the scenery. 
From this spot, the mountains speedily 
began to open with increased majesty ; 
and, in several instances, rose to a perpen- 
dicular height little less than a mile. The 
bosom of both ranges was overspread, in 
all the inferior regions, by a mixture of 
evergreens with trees, whose leaves are 
deciduous. The annual foliage had been 
already changed by the frost. Of the 
effects of this change it is, perhaps, impos- 
sible for an inhabitant of Great Britain, as 
I have been assured by several foreigners, 
to form an adequate conception, without 
visiting an American forest. When I was 
a youth, I remarked that Thomson had 
entirely omitted, in his Seasons, this fine 
part of autumnal imagery. Upon inquir- 
ing of an English gentleman the probable 
cause of the omission, he informed me that 
no such scenery existed in Great Britain. 
In this country, it is often among the most 
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splendid beauties of nature. All the leaves colors also, in all their varieties, are gen- 
of trees which are not evergreens, are, by erally full; and, in many instances, are 
the first severe frost, changed from their among the most exquisite which are found 
verdure towards the perfection of that color in the regions of nature. Different sorts 
which they are capable of ultimately as- of trees are susceptible of different degrees 
suming, through yellow, orange and red, 'of this beauty. Among them, the maple 
to a pretty deep brown.. As the frost|is preéminently distinguished by the pro- 
affects different trees, and different leaves digious varieties, the finished beauty, and 
of the same tree, in very different degrees, |the intense lustre of its hues; varying 
a vast multitude of tinctures are commonly | through all the dyes between a rich green 
found on those of a single tree, and always and the most perfect crimson, or, more 
on those of a grove or forest. These (definitely, the red of the prismatic image. 


Near View of the White Mountains. 


There is, however, a sensible difference| decay, autumnal and melancholy. The 
in the beauty of this appearance of nature| dark was the gloom of evening, approxi- 


mating to night. Over the whole, the 


in different parts of the country, even 
azure of the sky cast a deep, misty blue; 


when the forest trees are the same. I have 


seen no tract where its splendor was so 
highly finished, as in the region which 
surrounds Lancaster, for a distance of 
thirty miles. The colors are more varied 
and more intense, and the numerous ever- 
greens furnish, in their deep hues, the 
best ground-work of the picture. 

I have remarked that the annual foliage 
on these mountains had been already 
changed by the frost. Of course, the dark- 
ness of the evergreens was finely illumined 
by the brilliant yellow of the birch, the 
beech and the cherry, and the more brilliant 
orange and crimson of the maple. The 
effect of this universal diffusion of gay and 
splendid light was, to render the prepon- 
derating deep green more solemn. The 
mind, encircled by this scenery, irresistibly 
remembered that the light was the light of 





blending, towards the summit, every other 
hue, and predominating over all. 

As the eye ascended these steeps, the 
light decayed, and gradually ceased. On 
the inferior summits rose crowns of conical 
firs and spruces. On the superior emi- 
nences, the trees, growing less and less, 
yielded to the chilling atmosphere, and 
marked the limit of forest vegetation. 
Above, the surface was covered with a 
mass of shrubs, terminating, at a still higher 
elevation, in a shroud of dark-colored moss. 

As we passed onward through this sin- 
gular valley, occasional torrents, formed by 
the rains and dissolving snows at the close 
of winter, had left behind them, in many 
places, perpetual monuments of their pro- 
gress, in perpendicular, narrow and it 
regular paths of immense length, where 
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they had washed the precipices naked and 
wh‘te, from the summit of the mountain to 
the base. Wide and deep chasms also met 
the eye, both on the summits and the 
sides, and strongly impressed the imagi- 
nation with the thought, that a hand of 
immeasurable power had rent asunder the 
solid rocks, and tumbled them into the sub- 
jacent valley. Over all, hoary cliffs, rising 
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with proud supremacy, frowned awfully on 
the world below, and finished the landscape. 
By our side, the Saco was alternate] 
visible and lost, and increased, almost at 
every step, by the junction of tributary 
streams. Its course was a perpetual cas- 
cade, and with its sprightly murmurs 
furnished the only contrast to the scenery 





around us. 
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Few who walk along the streets of Lon- 
don, and see mile on mile of carriage-way 
and foot-pavement stretching out before 
them, and branching off on every side, re- 
flect upon the vast and wonderful scheme 
of sewerage that extends underneath. 
From the remotest district of London to 
the river, small sewers flow into larger 
ones; and these again, after a long course 
and many windings, into the Thames. 
Were a map executed of these subterranean 
currents, so intricate, yet so regular, like 
the large veins and arteries of the body, it 
would convey a grander idea of the civil- 
ization of the capital than even the mag- 
nificent streets, filled with the productions 
of the world, that extend above ground. 
Formed of substantial brick-work, well 
arched and secure, they represent a sunken 
capital which has been variously estimated 
at the enormous sum of from one million 
and a half to two millions sterling. It is 
an interesting sight, when any one of the 
main sewers is under repair in a principal 
thoronchfare. to see how deep the exca- 


vation is, and how many lines of gas and 
fresh water pipes have to be traversed be- 
fore the strong current of foul water, run- 
ning in its capacious brick channel, is 
reached by the workmen. Several of 
these main sewers were open streams, 
meandering through the fields, before Lon- 
don became so gigantic as it is now; and 
among the number may be cited the Fleet, 
running from beyond Islingtony through 
Bagnigge Wells, Clerkenwell, Fieldham, 
Holborn, and Farringdon Street, into the 
Thames, once capable, it appears, of bearing 
merchant vessels as far as Holborn ; the 
Walbrook, running from Moorfields past the 
Mansion-House, and by the church of St. 
Stephen, Walbrook, and by Dowgate, into 
the Thames ; and the Lang or Long Bourne, 
which still gives name to one of the wards 
of London. 

Any one who has walked over Black- 
friars or Waterloo Bridge when the tide is 
down, may have observed men and boys, 
and occasionally women, walking upon the 
shores of the river, knee deep in the slime, 
with baskets upon their backs, or slun 





over their arms, picking up pieces of w 
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that have been left behind by the tide, or 
bits of coal that have fallen from the nu- 
merous coal barges that come up laden 
from the Pool, where the collier vessels 
are moored, to discharge their cargoes 
ut the wharves further to the west. These 
‘‘ mud-larks,” as they are sometimes called, 
bear generally a bad character, being ac- 
cused of not contenting themselves with 
the prizes they find on the shore, but of 
robbing the coal barges or other vessels, 
on board of which they can creep at 
nightfall without detection. However this 
may be, their functions do not end with 
the shore, but in the sewer. With torch 
in hand, to preserve them from the at- 
tacks of numerous large and ferocious 
rats, they wade, sometimes almost up to 
the middle, through the stream of foul 
water, in search of stray articles that may 
have been thrown down the sinks of houses, 
or dropped through the loop-holes in the 
streets. They will at times travel for two 
or three miles in this way—by the light of 
their torches, aided occasionally by a gleam 
of sunshine from the grating by the way- 
-side—far under the busy thoroughfares of 


Cornhill, Cheapside, the Strand, and Hol- 
born, very seldom able to walk upright in 
the confined and dangerous vault, and often 
obliged to crawl on all fours like the rats, 


which are their greatest enemies. The 
articles they mostly find are potatoes and 
turnips, or bones, washed down the sinks 
by careless scullery-maids ; pence and half- 
pence, and silver coins; occasionally a sil- 
ver spoon or fork, the loss of which may 
have caused considerable distress and ill- 
will in some house above; and not un- 
frequently more valuable articles, which 
thieves, for fear of detection, have thrown 
down when they have been hard pressed 
by the officers of justice. It might be 
thought that a life amid the vilest filth, 
and amid so much danger and unpleas- 
antness of every kind, would allure but 
few; but the hope of the great prizes 
sometimes discovered in this miserable 
way deprives it of its terrors, and all 
the principal sewers that branch into the 
Thames have their regular frequenters. 
Were it not that the tide gives them too 
little time for that purpose, they would ex- 
‘tend their researches to the extremities of 
London; but two or three miles inland is 
‘the utmost bound of their peregrinations. 
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Those who value their lives will not be 
tempted to extend their researches further, 
lest they should be drowned by the rising 
waters of the river. 

About two years ago, these and some 
other particulars of their mode of life were 
first elicited in consequence of the followi 
circumstance :—An old man who had long 
pursued this calling was suddenly missed, 
Every search was made for him by the few 
to whom he was known; and his wife and 
family, not without many fears that he had 
lost his way in the sewers, or had been sur- 
prised by the tide and drowned in his efforts 
to escape, made anxious inquiries at every 
police office in London ; but without receiv- 
ing any tidings of his fate. Months elapsed, 
and his name was passing from the remem- 
brance of all but those who had lost their 
husband and father by his disappearance, 
when a young man, passing with his torch 
up the Fleet, at nearly a mile distant from 
the place where it discharges itself into the 
Thames, was startled at seeing the figure 
of a man amid the darkness, sitting at the 
junction of a smaller sewer with the main 
current of the Fleet. He shouted, but re- 
ceived no answer, and heard nothing but 
the rolling of the black and fetid water, and 
the splash or squeak of the numerous rats 
which he had alarmed. Advancing nearer, 
he held the light to the face of the silent 
figure, and beheld the ghastly countenance 
of a skeleton. He was not a man of 
strong mind, and losing his self-possession 
in his horror, he stumbled against it and fell. 
His light was extinguished. His situation 
was now sufficiently awful; but the added 
horror of the total darkness recalled his 
startled faculties instead of scattering them 
entirely. He knew his way by the number 
of iron gratings at intervals above, and 
groped along cautiously, shouting as loudly 
as he could, to’ keep up his own courage, 
and to startle the rats from his path, lest he 
should tread upon one which would turn 
upon him and fasten on his flesh. Grating 
after grating was thus passed, and he heard 
the carriages rattling above whenever he 
came near, and at times the conversation 
of people. Once he stopped undef a grat- 
ing, by the side of which an old woman 
sat at her apple-stall, and overheard her 
discourse with her customers, and was 
tempted to give the alarm, that he might 
be drawn up. This, however, woul have 
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been a work of time, and he therefore de- 
cided to goon. He proceeded accordingly, 
and arrived at the Thames without acci- 
dent, and immediately informed his com- 
panions of the discovery he had made. It 
was surmised at once that the skeleton was 
that of the man who had been so long 
missing. Information was given to the 
police, and a constable was despatched to 
see the issue. He would not, however, 
venture up the sewer, but remained by the 
river side to await the return of the three 
“ mud-larks” who went up with torches and 
a basket to bring out the remains of the 
dead man. They found, on reaching the 
spot, that the discoverer, in his fright, by 
jalling against the skeleton, had overturned 
it from its sitting position. A skull, a 
mass of. bones, with a few buttons, and a 
portion of his shoes, alone remained—his 
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flesh and his attire having been devoured 
piecemeal by the rats. The remains were 
collected and brought out without accident. 
A coroner’s inquest was held on the fol- 
lowing day, and the identity was established 
by the buttons, the only means by which it 
could be proved. Of course it could never 
be known to a certainty how the life of this 
unfortunate being had been lost; but the 
general supposition was, either that he had 
been suffocated by foul air, or that he had 
been seized with a fit of apoplexy in that 
darksome sewer. The simple verdict 
“found dead” was returned by the jury. 

Such is the romance of common things ; 
and such is one of the many marvels that 
lie around us and beneath us, observable 
only by those who are disposed to study 
the manners, the habits, and the struggles 
of the poor. 
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Ir is impossible by any written descrip- 
tion to convey adequate ideas of the real 
magnitude of London. Indeed it is not till 
after a person has been in the city for some 
months, that he begins to comprehend it. 
Every new walk opens to him streets, 
squares, and divisions which he has never 
seen before. And even those places where 
he is most familiar are discovered day by 
day to possess archways, avenues, and 
thoroughfares, within and around them, 
which had never been noticed before. 
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Even people who have spent their whole 
lives in the city, often find streets and 
buildings, of which they had never before 
heard and which they had never before 
seen. If you ascend to the top of St. 
Paul’s church, and look down through the 
openings in the vast cloud which envelopes 
the city, you notice a sea of edifices, 
stretching beyond the limited view that is 
permitted by the impending vapors. It is 
not until many impressions are added to- 
gether, that this great metropolis is under- 
stood even by one who visits and studies 
it. It is not until the observer has seen 
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the palace of the king and the hovel of the 
beggar; the broad and airy streets inhab- 
ited by the rich, and the dark and dismal 
abodes of the poor; the countless multitudes 
that ebb and flow like the tide through 
some of the principal streets; the thou- 
sands that frequent the parks and prome- 
nades during the day, and other thou- 
sands that shun the light, and only steal 
forth in the hours of darkness. It is not 
until all these, and many other spectacles, 
have been witnessed, that he can under- 
stand the magnificence and meanness, the 
wealth and poverty, the virtue and the vice, 
the luxury and the want, the happiness and 
misery, which are signified by that brief 
word, London. 

To one disposed to study this metropolis, 
we should recommend, that, at the approach 
of evening, he should take his station on 
Waterloo bridge, facing the north. On 
his right hand lies that. part which is called 
the city, and which, during the day, is de- 
voted to business. On his left is the west 
end, where fashion, ]uxury and taste hold 
their empire. At evening, this part of the 


city is tranquil, or only disturbed by an 


occasional coach, while the eastern part of 
the metropolis yet continues to send forth 
its almost deafening roar. Coaches and 
carriages, carts and wagons, of every kind, 
are still rolling through the streets, and, 
ere the busy scene closes, appear to send 
forth a redoubled sound. But as the dark- 
ness increases, and long lines of lamps 
spring up around you as by enchantment, 
the roar of the city begins to abate. By 
almost imperceptible degrees, it decreases, 
and finally, the eastern part of the city 
sinks into profound repose. 

But the ear is now attracted by a hum 
from the west end of the city. At first, a 
distant coach only is heard, and then 
another, and another, until at length a per- 
vading sound comes from every quarter,— 
at midnight the theatres are out, and the 
roar is augmented. At two oclock the 
routs, balls, and parties are over, and, for a 
short period, the din rises to a higher and 
a higher pitch. At length it ceases, and 
there is a half hour of deep repose. The 
whole city is at rest. A million of people 


are sleeping around you. It is now an 
a 
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impressive moment, and the imagination is 
affected with the deepest awe. But the 
dawn soon bursts through the mists that 
overhang the city. A market woman is 
seen groping through the dim light te 
arrange her stall ; a laborer, with his heavy 
tread, passes by to begin his task; a 
wagoner, with his horses, shakes the earth 
around you, as he thunders by. Other 
persons are soon seen ; the noise increases, 
the smoke streams up from thousands of 
chimneys, the sun rises, and while the 
west end of London remains wrapped in 
silence and repose, the eastern portion 
again vibrates with the uproar of business. 
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BY T. K. HERVEY. 


I Loox into thy laughing eyes,— 

As bright and blue as summer skies,— 
And watch the thoughts that upward spring, 
Like birds upon a painted wing ;— 

And to my soul a vision steals 

That just such smiling eyes reveals, 

With bird-like hopes to make them gay,— 
Till all the bright ones flow away! 


I gaze upon thy rose-red lips— 
How beautiful amid their dew ! 

As never o’er their bloom had passed 
The breath of one adieu— 

Till other lips before me rise, 

With tones as sweet as sweetest bells,— 
Until their music turned to sighs— 
Like passing-bells,—and dew and dyes 

Were withered by farewells ! 


I see within thy snowy breast 
The tide of feeling sink and swell, 
As storm had never touched its rest, 
But one bright noon had made it blessed 
With never-waning spell !— 
Has every wish that, like a boat, 
Thy heart has launched on that calm sea, 
Come brightly back, and only brought 
New treasure-stores to thee? 
—Oh, for the white and silken sails 
That one young spirit ventured forth— 
A heart whose hopes went etery where, 
East, west, and south, and north. 
But one was sunk, and one a wreck— 
And now she watches, mournfully, 
Where Hope has not a single deck 
On Fancy’s silent sea! 
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Or all seasons of the yeur, there is more of the spirit of enthusiasm in the welcomes of 
the return of spring, than is usually extended to the advent of either of the three other periods 
into which the year is divided. There is something in the resurrection from the death of 
winter, in the renewal of the youth of time, which calls forth the liveliest emotions of all 
animated creation. The heart puts on new vigor, and life seems to have obtained an 
extension of its lease. Nature teems with hope, and every part of earth that feels its 
genial influence keeps a jubilee in its honor. It is an era for the renewal of love and 
friendship, and the strengthening of the ties of affection and association. After the com- 
paratively dark progress of the months of ice and snow, (though even these have their 
pleasures,) beautiful indeed upon the mountains are the feet of the herald of sunny skies 
and balmy winds, and sweet are the concomitants of her approach. Well has the happy 
season been likened to a maiden. There is but little of the masculine in her nature. She 
is the daughter of the year, the youngest ehild, the darling. Petted, and therefore almost 
spoiled, (in the best sense of the term,) changeful and capricious, yet lovely in her way- 
wardness ; smiling in her tears, like a rainbow beautifying a summer shower, and dis- 
pensing her favors with a pouting lip. Weare glad to see her, and are content to receive 
her with her imperfections. And Spring is beautiful—beautiful. ¥/ 

Poets love the Spring, and celebrate her accession in loftier numbers than ever fell from 
the pen of the laureate, on the birth or crowning of royalty. They love her with a holy 
affection, and therefore their labor and their offering are of love. Their inspiration is 
drawn from the purest source. Their tributes are from the heart. ‘ The spring is here,” 
says one, who has drank deeply of unadulterated Castalian water,— 

. ing is here—the delicate footed May, 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers ; 
with it comes a thirst to be away, 
Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours.” 

And another, whose poetry fills many an imaginative mind with melody, in “linked 

sweetness long drawn out,” thus tunes his lyre to her footsteps :-— 


* Come gentle Spring, ethereal mildness come, 
y 


And from the bosom of yon dro ping cloud, 

ile music wakes around, veil’d in a shower 
Of shadowing roses on our plains d 
* * * * * 

From the moist meadow to the wither’d hill, 

Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs, 
And swells, and deepens to the cherish’d eye. 
The hawthorn whitens ; and the juicy groves 
Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees, 
Till the whole leafy forest stands display’d, 
In full luxuriance to the sighing gales ; 
Where the deer rustle through the twining brake, 
And the birds 7 | conceal’d. At once array’d 
In all the colors of the flushing year, 

nature’s swift and secret working hand, 

garden glows, and fills the liberal air 


« enh = Sal 
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With lavish fragrance ; while the promis’d fruit 
Lives yet a little —— unperceiv’d, 

Within its crimson’d folds. Now from the town 
Buried in smoke, and sleep, and noisome damps, 
Oft let me wander o’er the dewy fields, 

Where freshness breathes, and dash the trembling drops 
From the bent bush, as through the verdant maze 
Of sweet-briar hedges I pursue my walk ; 

Or taste the smell of dairy ; or ascend 

Some eminence, Augusta, in thy plains, 

And see the country, far diffused around, 

One boundless blush, one white empurpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms ; where the ’raptured eye 
Hurries from joy to joy.” 

Though in the long chain of pastoral poets from Theocritus to Allan Ramsay, we may 
not be allowed to class Milton, yet one of the sweetest of his minor poems is redolent of 
the freshness of green grass and hanging woods. The mighty genius that brooded over 
the treasures of its imagination, and the vast accumulations of its mental storehouse, (rare 
and weighty learning, old divinity, philosophy and poetry,) till from its depths arose, of 
colossal height and tower-like solidity, “‘ Paradise Lost,” yet loved 


“To hear the lark begin its flight 
And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the a, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise.” 

Une of the best essayists in English literature, (after Charles Lamb,) Leigh Hunt, has 
in a beautiful manner told of his love for spring, and green meadows, and shady nooks ; 
and has struck a chord of sympathy in thousands of human hearts. Why is it that he is 
so popular in his own country, (and would be in ours, if any publisher had sufficient 
enterprise to get up a good edition of his prose works,*) and his book so well thumbed 
and dog-eared? Simply because he has abandoned conventional habits and opinions, and 
yielded himself, head and heart, to the nobler impulses of his nature. He prefers the un- 
affected ad true, and therefore the simple, to worldliness and falsehood, though decked 
out in all the glare of paste and tinsel. His love for the beautiful in nature and truth, as 
epposed to art and fiction, may be compared to the pleasure with which a farmer’s boy, 
heated by his labors with the rake or scythe, throws down his tools, and stealing away to 
the old well, draws up the “ old oaken bucket” from its cooling depths, and inclining the 
mossy brim to his lips, gives himself up to the delicious enjoyment of the moment. The 
boy understands the pleasure of drinking in its best sense ; but corrupt his taste with Cham- 
pagne or high-spiced Port, and you may make him a connoisseur in wines, but you, in 
fact, dam up one source of his real, though unsophisticated happiness. Just so with 
Leigh Hunt; had he loved the country less and the town more, and the heat of the 
assembly and card-room above the breezy freshness of a spring morning on the mountain 
top, he would doubtless have made a good editor of an exclusively ‘town’ magazine, 
and in poetry (if he could have succeeded in getting rid of his occasional harshness of 
versification) might have stood tolerably high on the list of the imitators of Pope. But 
the country in the spring and summer had too many charms for him, to allow him to be 
influenced much by fashion and etiquette ; and the consequence is, we have a Leigh Hunt 
to love, for the sole reason that he loves what is dear to us. 

We cannot in this number, find room for Hunt’s praises of the fields and flowers and 
the breath of May. At some future period we may do ourselves and our readers the 
pleasure of letting him speak in his own person. 

We commend the following to the particular notice of the reader. It is an extract 
from an article on “ Landscape Gardening,” published in the North American Review, 


* Sine writing the above, we are glad to learn, that Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have announced, as in prep- 
aration, a new edition of the “ Indicator,” and “ Seer.” 
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in the course of the last volume, and in addition to its beauty of composition is exceedingly 
appropriate to our subject. 


« A lively sensibility to natural beauties will be found to lie at the bottom of the sweetest 
and purest poetry in our language, and of much even that is highest and holiest in the 
human soul. 

‘O, friendly to the best pursuits of man, 


Friendly to thought, to virtue and to peace 
Seasote life in rural pleasures passed !’ : 


exclaimed the gentle and contemplative Cowper, and in all ages has this truth been dis- 
tinetly recognized. Hope, sympathy, faith, piety, love,—all find solace in the charms of 
nature, and grow stronger by looking upon them with an humble heart. The herdsman 
in * The Excursion’ had passed his youth among the mountains, and there had learned tu 
feel his faith ; and whether, in spirit, with the poet of Rydal mount, we climb the precip- 
itous steeps of Helvellyn, or stroll adown 


‘The banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon,’ 


with the peasant whose sorrows have made them immortal ; whether, with the ‘ Wizard 
of the North,’ we frighten the stag from his midnight lair 


‘In Jone Glenartney’s hazle shade,’ 


or lie musing beside the sweet bard of Avon, ‘under the shady greenwood tree,’ in the 
forest of Arden,—we see, in all, the outward circumstances that gave rise to their poetical 
emotion, and cease to wonder at the impulse which gave it utterance in verse. It is the 
voice of true nature ee from the heart, and going to the heart of all humanity. When 
the saintly Walton stops his discourse of angling, to ‘sit down under this honeysuckle 
hedge,’ and tell his scholar ‘ what holy Mr. Herbert says of such days and such flowers as 
these,’ whose spirit does not leap up within him, and, turning back the tide of two centuries, 
transport him, though it should be three thousand miles away, to the thatched house at 
Hoddesden, or to ‘noble Mr. Sadlers,? on Amwell hill? The verdant meadow, where 
Maudlin entertained the anglers with her choice song, becomes present and visible to his 
imagination, and still smells as sweet as when they ‘ were last this way a fishing.’ He 
hears the birds in the adjoining grove renew ‘their friendly contention with the echo, 
whose dead voice seemed to live in a hollow tree, near to the brow of that primrose hill.’ 
He lives in the company of nature, and is content with that communion. He turns aside, 
without one feeling of regrét, from the gilded follies, the glorious bubbles, of the world and 
of public life, and is glad, with Sir Henry Wotton, to exclaim, 


‘Welcome, pure thoughts! welcome, ye silent groves! 
ese guests, these courts, my soul most dearly loves ; 
Now the winged people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring ;— 
And if contentment be a stranger,—then 
I'll ne’er look for it but in heaven again.’ ” 





OUR ENGRAVINGS. 


Wirs each successive number of our magazine our materials become more abundant. 
We are well aware that good cuts, while they illustrate the text, enhance the beauty of the 
page, and it was our intention, that a few spirited and well executed engravings should 
form one of the features of every number of our periodical. But the multiplicity of things 
to he attended to, at the commencement of a new enterprise like ours, divides that atten- 
tion which can be concentrated on fewer points when we have got well underweigh. This 
may serve for a reason why our cuts heretofore have not equalled the expectations of our 
patrons. We hope to be enabled in future to do away with this cause of complaint, and 
are making preparations to furnish a series of engravings that will not detract from the 
merit of the other departments of our magazine. We shall give in June an illustration of 
a well remembered event, at once novel and beautiful. 


a eS eee). ee 
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MAY DAY IN ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Tue recurrence of that time-honored holiday, which calls forth at peep of dey Maying 
parties, as numerous as blackberries in summer, suggests to us the probability, that a slight 
sketch of the manner in which the festival was kept in the mother country, in the olden 
time, would be acceptable to our readers. To this end we have digested all that relates 
to May-day amusements and occupations contained in a somewhat lengthy, but interest- 
ing, essay on the old time sports and pastimes of merry England, in a work published a 
year or two since in London, which has never been reprinted in this country. The result 
may be found in what follows. 

A beautiful, but superstitious opinion prevailed two centuries ago, that dew gathered 
early on the morning of the first of May, possessed the magical power of washing away 
all traces of homeliness from the “ countenance divine,” and leaving loveliness instead. 
We are apt to smile when we are told of such weakness of reason, but let it be borne in 
mind, that although the dew was innocent of any supernatural qualities, yet rosy cheeks, 
eyes sparkling with health, and an elastic step seldom failed to reward, for all trouble and 
self-denial, all who were accustomed to bid the sun good-morrow as he rose. The dew 
could have been called in requisition ad libitum. Pepys was tinged with this superstition, 

# and we find in his diary one day, ‘‘ My wife away ; down with Jane and W. Hewer, to 
Woolwich, in order to a little air and to lie there to-night, and so to gather May-dew 
to-morrow morning.” 

It was in the time of “bluff King Hal ” that the glory of May-day was at its zenith in 
England : 


“ The eve of that day presented an animated scene. ‘The citizens of all classes then 
met together in every parish, and sometimes two or three parishes joined in the celebra- 
tion. ‘They then divided into companies, and repaired to the neighboring woods and 

roves, some to Highgate or Hampstead, some to Greenwich, some to Shooter’s Hill. 
here the night was spent in cutting down green boughs and branches, in preparing the 
May-pole, and in a variety of sports and —" n the earlier ~ of his reign the 


King himself made a point of joining in these ‘“ Mayings,” and with as keen a relish as 


any of his subjects.” 


And that quaint and hearty old chronicler, Hall, who in picturesqueness of detail yields 
only to Froissart, thus commemorates one of these visits of the King and Queen to the 
pleasant company on Shooter’s Hill : 


“The King and Queen, accompanied with many lords and ladies, rode to the high 
ground of Shooter’s Hill to take the open air, and as they passed by the way they espied a 
company of tall yeomen, clothed all in green, with green hoods and bows and arrows, to 
the number of two hundred. ‘Then one of them which called himself Robin Hood, came 
to the King, desiring him to see his men shoot, and the king was content. Then he 
whistled, and all the two hundred archers shot and loosed at once ; and then he whistled 
again, and they likewise shot again ; their arrows whistled by craft of the head, so that 
the noise was strange and great, and much pleased the King, the Queen and all the 
company. All these archers were of the King’s guard, and had thus appareled themselves 
to make solace to the King. Then Robin Hood desired the King and Outen to come into 
the ggeenwood, and to see how the outlaws live. The King demanded of the Queen and 
her ladies if they durst adventure to go into the wood with so many outlaws. Then 
the Queen said, if it pleased him, she was content. Then the horns blew till they came 
to the wood under Shooter’s Hill, and there was an arbor made with boughs, with a 
hall, and a great chamber and an inner chamber, very well made, and covered wi 
flowers and sweet herbs, which the King much praised. Then said Robin Hood, 
‘Sir, outlaws’ breakfast is venison, and therefore you must be content with such fare 
as we use. Then the King departed and his company, and Robin Hood and his men them 
conducted - and as they were returning there met with them two ladies in a rich chariot 
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drawn with five horses, and every horse had his name on his head, and on every horse sat 
a lady with her name written. On the first courser, called Cawde, sat Humidite, or Humide ; 
on the second courser, called Memeon, rode Lady Vert; on the third, called Pheaton, 
sate Lady Vegetave ; on the fourth, called Rimphon, sate Lady Pleasance ; on the fifth, 
called Lampace, sate Sweet Odour ; and in the chair sate the Lady May, accompanied 
with Lady Flora, richly appareled ; and they saluted the King with divers goodly songs, 
and so brought him to Greenwich.” 

And now the crowds that had witnessed this spectacle, dispersed in various directions, 
to keep up the hilarity of the day in smaller companies and more convenient places. 
Many pushed farther into the country to find their pleasures amidst rural scenes ; but by 
far the greater number returned to the city, and made its old foundations shake the live- 
long day with the uproar of their festive merriment. ‘Those versed in the customs and 
amusements of the people of the 16th century will recognize, in the ensuing delineation of 
a May-day scene, fidelity to truth and what may be styled dramatic painting : 

“ First, they adorned the May-pole with flowers and foliage from one end to the other, 
the pole itself being previously | pag mye with the most brilliantly variegated colors. Forty 
yoke of oxen were now attached to it, this May-pole being of unusual length ; and each ox 
having a sweet nosegay of flowers tied to the tips of his horns. Men, women and chil- 
dren, all dressed in their gayest habiliments, and laden with green boughs, completed the 
procession, which now set forth towards the oy where the pole was to be elevated. As 
they passed through the streets of London, they found 


‘ Each street a park, 
Made green and trimm’d with trees :’ 


the church porches decorated 


‘ With hawthorn-buds, and sweet eglantine, 
And garlands of roses ;’ 


they heard music sounding from every quarter, and here and there they beheld in their 
way some May-pole, preserved from the last year, already elevated and a wide circle of 
beaming faces dancing around it. ‘They looked, and hurried on to the place of their des- 
tination. ‘The church of St. Andrew the Apostle was called St. Andrew Undershaft, 
from the circumstance that from time immemorial a May-pole or shaft had been set up 
there which towered considerably above it. Long streamers or flags were now attached 
to the pole, which was then finally reared to its proper position amidst the lusty cheers of 
the multitudes gathered round. Summer halls, bowers, and arbors were now formed near it; 
the Lord and Lady of the May were chosen, and decorated with scarfs, ribbons an 
other braveries ; and then the dances, feastings, and merriment of the day fairly began. 
When ‘ envious night’ approached, and the bonfires were about to be lighted, the Lady 
of the May, with her attendant female satellites, withdrew ; not, however, till she had 
called for ‘ the merry youngsters, one by one’ and given 


‘To this a garland interwove with roses ; 
To that, a carved hook, or well-wrought scrip ; 
Gracing another with her cherry lip.’ ” 


But the glory of May day was passing away, and at the close of the seventeenth century, 
few indeed were the old popular sports of England that remained to the descendants of 
those who loved to mingle in the pastimes of the days of Henry VIII. 


“The May-day amusements had then entirely disappeared unless the ‘ superstitious ’ 
bathers in the dew, the milk-maids who danced some time longer with their pails hung 
round with wreaths of flowers, or the sweeps in all their dusky splendor, who continue 
dancing still, may be considered as exceptions. People now, instead of hurrying forth at 
sunrise to Greenwich and Shooter’s Hill, repair at a more fashionable hour to the velvet 
lawns and shady avenues of Spring Gardens, or go at sunset to Ranelagh and Vaux- 
hall, to enjoy their music, fire-works, and water-works, their wonderful mechanism, their 
extraordinay cascades, and their trees with thousands of lamps glowing as resplendently 
as Aladdin’s famous fruits in the cave.” 


Nore.—The editor takes occasion to commend to the attention of the judicious, Hawthorne’s beautiful 
Toy’ The = of Merry Mount.” It is to be found in a volume of his writings entitled “ Twice 

i) Tales.” e has only to add, that he almost envies the reader of true taste and feeling, who opens that 
charming fiction for the first time. 
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THE SPLENDID SHILLING. 


Tue same age to which we are indebted for that masterpiece of poetic art, “ Paradise 
Lost,” produced also one of the pleasantest burlesques on the style of that mighty epic 
Before the time of Milton, all poetry of more than ordinary pretension, with the exception 
of the dramatic, was written in rhyme. Chaucer, and Spenser and Cowley had expressed 
the promptings of their genius in this form, and it was deemed the only appropriate garb 
for the productions of the muse. ‘The great mistake that the ear required the constant 
recurrence of corresponding syllables, in order fully to enjoy the beautiful in poetry, ex- 
tensively prevailed, until Shakspeare and his contemporaries proved, by their own com- 
plete success, that, in one department at least, a different kind of versification from that in 
common use was better adapted to express certain kinds of action, sentiment and passion. 
But it was reserved for the contemned ex-secretary of Cromwell to effect, in old age, 
poverty and blindness, an entire reformation in this matter ; and, on the publication of his 
great work, blank verse assumed that rank and dignity among the many forms of versifi- 
eation with which our literature abounds, that it has ever since maintained. 

All that can be said of John Philips, the author of the Splendid Shilling, may be com- 
prised in a few words. He was born at Bampton, in Oxfordshire, on the 30th of Decem- 
ber, 1676, and after spending his earliest years under the paternal roof, was sent to Win- 
chester to fit for college. Here, by his amiability and gentleness, he won the love of his 
schoolfellows, and by his industry and rapid progress in his studies, acquired also the good 
will of his tutor. A favorite recreation with him at this time, if it may be elassed under 
this head, was to sit for hours in one position, while his hair was combed by whoever he 
could prevail upon to perform the service. 

While at school he pursued with passionate fondness the study of the poets, but neither 
Homer nor Virgil, nor either of the earlier English poets, obtained such a degree of favor 
with him as Milton, whose “ Paradise Lost ” was first published about nine years before 
his birth. Soon after he entered at Christ Church College, at that time at its highest 
reputation, where he was distinguished by his applications to his studies and his literary 
attainments. Here he formed a friendship for Smith, the author of ‘ Pheedra and Hip- 
polytus.” His biographer informs us that he intended to adopt physic as his profession ; 
and paid much attention to natural history. Botany was a favorite study with him. 

His literary reputation does not seem to have spread much beyond the circle of his 
friends and acquaintance until about the year 1703, at which time he published “ The 
Splendid Shilling.” The novelty of treating such a subject in such a dignified manner, 
struck the attention of the public, and it immediately became popular. This procured him 
the notice of the leaders of the tory party, who were desirous of employing him in a 
poetical composition in praise of the Duke of Marlborough, who had recently made 
Europe ring with the fame of the splendid victory at Blenheim. This task he undertook. 
Godolphin, as the representative of the whig ministry, had made overtures to Addison, then 
just returned from his European tour, and occupying somewhat lofty apartments, to celebrate 
the same hero and event, and Philips was put in opposition to the future author of the 
Spectator. Addison’s verses formed for him the stepping-stone to fortune and power, but 
the production of his rival was unworthy the author of the “ Splendid Shilling.” 

About a year after appeared his excellent imitation of Virgil’s Georgics, with the unpre- 
tending and homely title of “ Cider.” This also attracted much attention and increased his 
fame. Feeling then more confidence in his own powers, and stimulated probably by the hope 
of producing something worthy of being placed beside the master-piece of his great model, 
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Milton, he concentrated the powers of his mind on a poem on the Last Day. What he 
would have made of it is difficult to determine, but a subject of such an awful nature can 
only be treated successfully by a master-mind. A disgraceful failure is the only alter- 
native of complete success, to any writer who engages in such a fearful theme. There can 
be no intermediate result ; mediocrity is an unattainable end. In Philips’ case it would 
seem that with such ease in versification, and such command of imagery, together with 
the vast amount of various kinds of learning which he had acquired, woud have war- 
ranted him in undertaking to accomplish the task, but, as there was so much risk to be 
incurred, it was perhaps better for his reputation that he did not live even to commence 
his labors. Death interfered with his plans and purposes, at the early age of thirty-three 
years, and the cathedral at Hereford received his earthly remains. Lord Chancellor Har- 
court subsequently erected a monument to his memory in Westminster Abbey, and pos- 
terity has awarded him an honorable place in the ranks of England’s buried poets. 

In summing up the characteristics of ‘“‘ The Splendid Shilling,” it would be highly unjust 
to set it down as a mere burlesque poem on “ Paradise Lost.” That it is an excellent 
imitation of the style in which Milton’s grea: work is written, no one will pretend to deny ; 
but it has a sprightliness, humor and depth of sentiment of its own, and for these qualities 
its author is fully entitled to a place among original writers. The free-and-easy manner. 
of one rendered independent of the world by the possession of a shilling ; the happy state 
of his mind, while luxuriating on the thoughts of the multitude of good things of which the 
little piece of money could command at least one ; the perplexity of not being able to choose 
from such abundance ; the episodical praise of tobacco ; the portrayal of the terrors ex- 
cited by the visit of a dun and a “ catchpole ;” the shifts to escape their fearful vengeance; 
the miseries of poverty, and that worse degree of the dreaded state, a poet’s poverty ; the 
longings for the unattainable “ fruit delicious in decay ,” and the pathetic allusion to the 
threadbare galligaskins, unite to form one of the happiest results of the poetic impulse. 

It was to this poem that Addison alluded, in the following extract from one of his most 
pleasant contributions to the Tatler, entitled \in the index) ‘ The Adventures of a Shil- 
ling.” 

“In the mean time I shall only repeat two adventures. as being very extraordinary, and 
neither of them having ever happened to me above once in my life. The first was, my being 
in a poet’s pocket, who was so taken with the brightness and novelty of my appearance, 
that it gave occasion to the finest burlesque poem in the British language, entitled, from 
me, “ The Splendid Shilling.” ‘The second adventure, which I must not omit, happened - 
to me in the year 1703, when I was given away in charity to a blind man ; but indeed this 


was by mistake, the person who gave me having thrown me heedlessly into the hat among 
a pennyworth of farthings.” 


, “ Sing, heavenly muse ! Wretched repast) my meagre corpse sustain ; 
Things maonates yet, in prose or rhyme! ” hen solitary walk, or doze at home 
A shilling, breeches, and chimeras dire. In garret vile, and with a warming puff 
Hi : 3 Regale chill’d fingers, or from tube as black 
i eth the man, who, void of cares and strife, As winter-chimney, or well polished jet, 
Ae en or in leather purse retains _ F Exhale mundungus, ill-perfuming scent : 
A Splendid Shilling ; he nor hears with pain Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size, 
New oysters cried, nor sighs for cheerful ale ; Smokes Cambro-Briton (vers’d in pedigree, 
+ with his friends, when nightly mists arise, Sprung from Cadwallador and Art ur, kings 
ee 's Magpie, or Town Hall * repairs : Il famous in romantic tale) when he, 
7 ere, mindful of the nymph, whose wanton eye O’er many a craggy hill and barren cliff, 
ann d his soul, and kindled amorous flames, Upon a cargo of fam’d Cestrian cheese, 
Wi sha h Phillis, he each circling glass High over-shadowing rides, with a design 
iM isheth her health and joy, and equal love. To vend his wares, or at the Arvonian mart, 
Or anwhile he smokes and laughs at merry tale, Or Maridunum, or the ancient town 
But 1 smbiguous or conundrum quaint. Yclep'd Brechinia, or where voave stream 
And bec om griping penury surrounds, Encircles Ariconium, fruitful soil ! 
With eae ure attendant upon want, Whence flow nectareons wines, that well may vie 

ith scanty offals, and small acid tiff, With Massic, Setin, or renown'd Falern. 
‘ 7 Thus while my joyless minutes tedious flow, 
Two noted alehouses in Oxford, 1700. With looks demure, and silent pace, a Dun, 
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Horrible monster! hated by gods and men, 

To my aérial citadel ascends, 

With vocal heel thrice thundering at my gate, 

With hideous accent thrice he calls ; I know 

The voice ill-boding, and the solemn sound. 

What should I do? or whither turn? Amaz’d, 

Confounded, to the dark recess I fly 

Of wood-hole ; straight my bristling hairs erect 

Through sudden fear ; a chilly sweat bedews 

My shuddering limbs, and (wonderful to tell !) 

My tongue forgets her faculty of speech ; 

So horrible he seems! His faded brow, 

Intrench’d with many a frown, and conic beard, 

And spreading band, admir’d by modern saints, 

Disastrous acts forbode ; in his right hand 

Long scrolls of paper solemnly he waves, 

With characters and figures dire inscrib’d, 

Grievous to mortal eyes ; (ye gods, avert 

Such plagues from righteous men!) Behind him stalks 

Another monster, not unlike himself, 

Sullen of aspect, by the vulgar call’d 

A catchpole, whose polluted hands the gods, 

With force incredible, and magic charms, 

First have endued ; if he his ample palm 

Should haply on ill-fated shoulder lay 

Of debtor, straight his body to the touch 

Obsequious _ whilom knights were wont,) 

To some enchanted castle is convey’d, 

Where gates impregnable, and coercive chains, 

In durance strict detain him, till, in form 

Of money, Pallas sets the captive free. 
Beware, ye debtors! when ye walk, beware, 

Be circumspect ; oft with insidious ken 

The caitiff eyes your steps aloof, and oft 

Lies perdue in a nook or gloomy cave, 

Prompt to enchant some inadvertent wretch 

With his unhallow’d touch. So (poets sing) 

Grimalkin, to domestic vermin sworn 

An everlasting foe, with watchful eye 

Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap, 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtless mice 

Sure ruin. So her disembowell’d web 

Arachne, in a hall or kitchen, spreads 

Obvious to vagrant flies: she secret stands 

Within her woven cell: the humming prey, 

Regardless of their fate, rush on their toils 

Inextricable, nor will aught avail 

Their arts, or arms, or = of lovely hue ; 

The wasp insidious, and the buzzing drone, 

And a proud of expanded wings 

Distinct with gold, entangled in her snares, 

Useless resistance make ; with eager strides, 

She towering flies to her expected spoils ; 

Then, with envenom’d jaws, the vital blood 
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Drinks of reluctant foes, and to her cave 
Their bulky carcasses triumphant drags. 

So pass my days. But when nocturnal shades 
This world enveiop, and th’ inclement air 
Persuades men to repel benumbing frosts 
With pleasant wines, and crackling blaze of wood ; 
Me lonely sitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of make-weight candle, nor the joyous talk 
Of loving friend delights ; distress’d, forlorn, 
Amidst the horrors of the tedious night, 
Darkiing I sigh, and feed with dismal thoughts 
My anxious mind: or sometimes mournful verse 
Indite, and sing of groves and myrtle shades, 
Or desperate lady near a purling stream, 

Or lover pendant on a willow tree. 

Meanwhile I labor with eternal drought, 

And restless wish and rave ; my parched throat 
Finds no relief, nor heavy eyes — ; 

But if a slumber _— does invade 

My weary limbs, my fancy’s still awake, 
Thoughtful of drink, and eager, in a dream, 
Tipples imaginary pots ofale, 

In vain ; awake I find the settled thirst 

Still aan and the pleasant phantom curse. 

Thus do I live, from pleasure quite debarr’d, 
Nor taste the fruits that the Sun’s genial rays 
Mature, john-apple, nor the downy peach, 

Nor walnut in rough furrowed coat secure, 

Nor medlar, fruit delicious in decay ; 

Afflictions great! yet a still remain : 

My galligaskins, that have < withstood 

The winter’s wf and encroaching frosts, 

By time subdue ee will not time subdue !) 
An horrid chasm disclos’d with orifice 

Wide, discontinuous ; at which the winds 
Eurus and Auster, and the dreadful force 

Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian waves, 
Tumultuous enter with dire chilling blasts, 
Portending agues. Thus a well fraught ship, 
Long sail’d secure, or through the Aégean deep, 
Or the Ionian, till cruising near 

The Lilybean shore, with hideous crush 

On Seylla, or Charybdis (dangerous rocks !) 

She strikes rebounding ; whence the shatter’d oak, 
So fierce a shock unable to withstand, 

Admits the sea: in at the gaping side 

The crowding waves gush with impetuous rage, 
Resistless, overwhelming ; horrors 

Seize the mariners ; Death in their eyes appears, 
They stare, they lave, they pump, they swear, they 


pape A ; 
No efforts att the battering waves rush in, 


mplacable, till deluged by the foam, 
The ship sinks foundering in the vast abyss. 





Postscript.—The Editor acknowledges the receipt of a letter from C. A. D. of Abing- 
.on. He thanks him for the friendliness of his feelings to Maga, and for his suggestion, 
and begs leave to say that although it would be impracticable to carry out the scheme 
proposed, he would be very glad to receive from him the sketch, &c., to which he refers. 

Posrscrirt, No. Two.—The Editor regrets that he must decline publishing the satire 
of “ Whip,” in the “ Table,” (notwithstanding such a pressing request,) as it is exceedingly 
well written ; but pungency and wit, however racy and brilliant, cannot atone for plagi 
arism. ‘* Whip” betrays his acquaintance with “ Hudibras ” in the following couplet, 


“ A greater crowd round a gallows collects, 
Than ever a king at his crowning expects.” 





